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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE.—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a 
on with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing Messrs. John Gosnell 
Registered Trade Mark, CHERRY BLOSSOM 
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MEMORY. — Mee 5 Me a says of Professor Loisette’s System of Memory, (1) 
= vetore 


had been able, like most people, to store up and lose 
things in the dark cellar of my memory but he showed me how to light up the cellar. It is the 
difference—to change the figure— between having money where you can’t collect it, and havin 
it in your pocket. The 1 He Sn yo cost me but little, yet I value it at a prodigious figure. 
(2 “His method is Physiological and Scientific in the highest degree.”—Dr. Witson. (3) 
“‘ Whether regarded as a device for memorising, or in its more ages int aspect as a system ‘of 
Memory- -training, Prof. Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.”—Mr. Ricuarp A. Proctor. 
(4) ‘‘ Its use has greatly mae ned and improved my Natural Memory.”—Hon. W. W. Astor, 
U.S. Minister to Italy. (5) *‘ Prof. Loisette gave me a New Memory.”—JupAH P, BenJamin, 
Q.C. (6)‘ Your method of learning a book in a single reading—a feat px ssible only to your 
pupils, and easy and expeditious to all who are proficient in your system--is an inestimable 
boon to all searchers after scientific or other knowiedge.”—Rev. L. ALLBurt. (7) “Every day 
I am a proof to myself that your m« a is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning and 
Never Forgetting *"—_TL ABBE MaLatray. (8) “ You promise nothing but what you fully carry 
out.”—Rev. Wa. Nicnorson. (9) “ You have fulfilled and exceeded all the promises of 
your Prospectus.”—Dunriru Du Souzy. (10) ‘‘ In three weeks I was able to m« mnceios the names, 
faces, position on roster, ch aracters, &c., of more than 400 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men.”—-Magsor A. af AMIESON, B.S.C. (11) “* As to the ‘ Never Forgetting,’ I quite agree 
with the justice of the clain n.”- Mason Manars. (12) ‘‘ The writer of a leading article in The 
Statesman, Calcutta, says: ‘“‘ An experience of P rofessor LOISETTE’S system, now extending over 
some three years, leads me to avouch that in my opinion he has in no way overstated his 
wers. Nor is his method one which involves much labour. No painful thoug ht need line his 
row, nor midnight oil bring pallor to his cheek: the method can be acquired while enjoying a 
country — - . . One cardinal merit of it is that, like the life system of the Stoical 
philosophy, it is according to nature.” 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE FROM PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford- street, 
London. 
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MEMORY ___ Mark Twaln says of Professor Loisette’s System of Memory :—(1.) 
x “I had before been able, like most people, to store up and Jose 
things in the dark cellar of my memory, but he showed me how to light up the cellar. It is the 
difference—to change the figure—between having money where you can't collect it, and having 
it in your pocket. The information cost me but little, yet 1 value it ata prodigious figure.” 
(2.) ‘‘ His method is Physiological and Scientific in the highest degree.”—Dr. WILson. (3.) 
“Whether regarded as a device for memorising, or in its more important aspect as a system of 
Memory-training, Prof. Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.”— Mr. RicHaRD A. Procror. 
(4.) “ Its use has greatly strengthened and improved my Natural Memory.”— Hon. W. W. Astor, 
U.S. Minister to Italy. (5.) ‘* Prof. Loisette gave me a New Memory.”—JupDAH P. BENJAMIN, 
Q.C. (6.) ** Your method of learning a book in a single reading—a feat possible only to your 
pepils, and easy and expeditious to all who are proficient in your system—is an inestimable 

n to all searchers after scientific or other knowledge.”—Rev. L. ALLBUTT. (7.) ‘‘ Every day 
1 am a proof to myself that your method is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning and 
Never Forgetting.”—L’ABBE MaLaTray. (8.) ‘‘ You promise nothing but what you fully carry 
out.”—Rev. Wm. NicHoitsun. (9.) ‘‘ You have fulfilled and exceeded all the promises of your 
Prospectus.”—Durizu Du Souzy. (10.) ‘‘In three weeks I was able to memorise the names, 
faces, position on roster, characters, &c., of more than 400 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men.”—MaJor A. W. JAMIFSON, B.S.C. (11.) ‘‘ As to the ‘ Never Forgetting,’ I quite agree 
with the justice of the claim ”—Magorn Manars. (12.) ‘‘ The writer of a leading article in The 
Statesman, Calcutta, says: ‘‘An experience of Professor LOISETTE’S system, now extending over 
some three years, leads me to avouch that in my opinion he has in no way overstated his powers. 
Nor is his method one which involves much labour. No painful thought need line his brow, nor 
midnight oil bring pallor to his cheek: the method can be acquired while enjoying a country walk, 
.... One cardinal merit of it is that, like the lite system of the Swoical philosophy, it is 
according to nature.” 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE FROM PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford-street, 
London. 
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hands it finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and heads of 
every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its source an evil which is 
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growing at such a portentous rate as to threaten to make usin another genera. 
tion as shortsighted as the Germans,””"— Truth, 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. Sent free for 
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Telegraph. 
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M EMORY ___ The ‘‘ Loisettian ” School.—(1.) ‘‘ Whether regarded asa device for 
=  memorising, orin its more important aspect as a system of Memory- 
training, Prof. Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.” —Mr. RicHaRD A. Proctor says.—(2.) 
“‘ Professor Loisette’s method is Physiological and Scientific in the highest degree.”—Dr. WiLson. 
(3.) * Its use has greatly strengthened and improved my Natural Memory.”—Hon. W. W. Astor, 
U.S. Minister to Italy. (4.) ‘* Prof. Loisette gave me a New Memory.”—JupaH P. BENJAMIN, 
Q.C. (5.) “ Your method of learning a book in a single reading —a feat possible only to your 
pupils, and easy and expeditious to all who are proficient in your system—is an inestimable 
boon to all searchers after scientific or other knowledge.”—Rev. L. ALLBUTT. (6.) ‘‘ Every day 
1 am a proof to myself that your method is really the Instantaneous Art of Learning and 
Never Forgetting.”—L’ABBE MALaTRay. (7.) “ You promise nothing but what you fully carry 
out.”—Rev. WM. NICHOLSuN. (8.) ‘‘ You have fulfilled and exceeded all the promises of your 
Prospectus.”—Durigu Du Souzy. (9.) ‘‘In three weeks I was able to memorise the names, 
faces, position on roster, characters, Xc., of more than 400 officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men.”—Masor A. W. Jamieson, B.S.C. (10.) ‘‘ As to the ‘ Never Forgetting,’ I quite agree 
with the justice of the claim.”—MaJorn Manars. (11.) ‘‘ The writer of a leading article in The 
Statesman, Calcutta, says: ‘‘ An experience of Professor LOISETTE’S system, now extending over 
some three years, leads me to avouch that in my opinion he has ia no way overstated his powers. 
Nor is his method one which involves much labour. No painful thought need line his brow, nor 
midnight oil bring pallor to his cheek: the method can be acquired while enjoying a country walk. 
. . One cardinal merit of it is that, like the life system of the Stoical philosophy, it is 
according to nature.” 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE FROM PROFESSOR LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford-street, 
London, 
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MEMORY __Mr. RicHaRD A. Proctor (author of ‘‘ Old and New Astronomy”) 
x says of Professor Loirette’s System of Memory—‘‘ Whether regarded 


as a device for memori-ing, or in its more important aspect as a system of Memory-training, Prof. 
Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.”— (2) ‘‘ His method is Physiological and Scientific in 
the highest degree."—Dr. WiLson. (3) ‘Its use has greatly strengthened and improved my 
Natural Memory.”—Hon. W. W. Astor, U.S. Minister to Italy. (4) ‘‘ Prof. Loisette gave me a 
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MEMORY __Mr. Richard A. Proctor (author of ‘‘ Old and New Astronomy”) 
. says of Professor Loisette’s System of Memory—‘** Whether regarded 
asa device for memorising, or in its more important aspect as a system of Memory-training, Prof. 
Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.”—(2) ‘‘ His method is Physiological and Scientific in 
the highest degree.”—Dr. WiLson. (3) ‘‘Its use has greatly strengthened and improved my 
Natural Memory.”—Hon. W. W. Astor, U.S. Minister to Italy. (4) ‘‘ Prof. Loisette gave me a 
New Memory.”—JupaH P. BenJaMIN, Q.C. (5) ‘‘ Your method of learning a book in a single 
reading—a feat possible only to your Pupils, and easy and expeditious to al] who are proficient in 
your System —is an inestimable boon to all searchers after scientific or other knowledge.”—Rev. L. 
AutpuTT. (6) ‘‘ Every day 1 am a proof to myself that your method is really the Instantaneous 
Art of Learning and Never Forgetting.”—L’ABB& MaLaTRay. (7) ‘‘ You promise nothing but 
what you fully carry out.”—Rev. Wm. NicHoitsun. (8) ‘‘ You have fulfilled and exceeded all the 
promises of your Prospectus.”—DURIEU DU Souzy. (9) ‘‘ In three weeks I was able to memorise 
the names, faces, position on roster, characters, &c., of more than 400 officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men.”-—Masor A. W. JAMIESON, B.S.C. (10) ‘‘ Asto the ‘ Never Forgetting,’ I quite 
agree with the justice of the claim.”—MaJjorn MENars. (11) ‘‘An experience of Professor 
LOISEITE’S system, now extending over some years, leads me to avouch that in my opinion he has 
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MEMORY ,.—™, Biczane A. Proctor (author of “Old and, New Astronomy”) 
a says of Professor Loisette’s System of Memory— ‘“* Whether regarded 


as a device for memori-ing, or in its more important aspect as a system of Memory-traiuing, Prof. 
Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.”—(2) ‘‘ His method is Physiological ard Scientific in 
the highest degree.”—Dr. Witson. (3) “Its use has greatly strengthened and improved my 
Natural Memory.”—Hon. W. W. Astor, U.S. Minister to Italy. (4) ‘* Prof. Loisette gave me a 
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MEMORY __Mr. RicHarD A. Proctor (author of ‘‘ Old and New Astronomy”) 
, says of Professor Loisette’s System of Memory—‘“‘ Whether regarded 

asa device for memorising, or in its more important aspect as a system of Memory-training, Prof. 

Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.” —(2) ‘‘ His method is Physiological and Scientific in 

the highest degree.”—Dr. Witson. (3) ‘‘Its use has greatly strengthened and improved my 
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MEMORY ___Mr. Ricwarp A. Proctor (author of “Old and New Astronomy”) 
x says of Professor Loisette’s System of Memory—‘‘ Whether regarded 


asa device for memorising, or in its more important aspect as a system of Memory-training, Prof. 
Loisette’s Method appears to me admirable.”—(2) ‘* His method is Physiological and Scientific in 
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in no my g his powers. Nor is his method one which involves much labour.” — Statesman, 
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A WITCH OF THE HILLS. 
A Highland Idyll. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Author of ** The House on the Marsh,” “ A Prince of Darkness,” &c. 





CHAPTER I. 


Poor little witch ! Ithink she left all her spells and !ove-philters 
behind her, when she let herself be carried off from Ballater to 
Bayswater, a spot where no sorcery more poetical or more interest- 
ing than modern Spiritualism finds a congenial home. What was 
her star about not to teach her that human hearts can beat as 
passionately up among the quiet hills and the dark fir-forests as 
down amid the rattle and the roar of the town? Well, well; itis 
only in the grave that we make no mistakes; and life and love, 
God knows, are mysteries beyond the ken of a chuckle-headed 
country gentleman, with just sense enough to handle a gun and 
land a salmon. 

And the sum and substance of all this is that the Deeside 
hills are very bleak in December, that the north wind sighs and 
sobs, whistles and howls among the ragged firs and the bending 


larches in a manner fearsome and eerie to a lonely man at his 
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2 A WITCH OF THE GILLS. 


silent fireside, and that books are but sorry substitutes for human 
companions when the deer are safe in their winter retreat in the 
forests, and the grouse-moors are white with snow. So here’s for 
another pine-log on the fire, and a glance back at the fourteen 
years which have slipped away since I shut the gates of the world 
behind me. 

The world! The old leaven is still there then, that after 
fourteen years of voluntary—almost voluntary—exile, I still call 
that narrow circle of a few hundreds of not particularly wise, not 
particularly interesting people—the world! They were wise 
enough and interesting enough for me at three-and-twenty, though, 
when by the death of my elder brother I leapt at once from an 
irksome struggle, with expensive tastes, on a stingy allowance of 
three hundred a year, to the full enjoyment of an income of eight 
thousand. 

How fully I appreciated the delights of that sudden change from 
“ineligible” to “eligible”! How quickly I began to feel that, in 
accepting an invitation, instead of receiving a favour I now con- 
ferred one! My new knowledge speedily transformed a harmless 
and rather obliging young man into an insufferable puppy; but 
the puppy was welcomed where the obliging young man had hardly 
been tolerated. Beautifully gradual the change was, both in me 
and in my friends; for we were all well bred, and knew how to 
charge the old formulas with new meaning. “ You will be sure to 
come, won't you ?” from a hostess to me, was no longer a crumb of 
kindness, it was an entreaty. “You are very kind,” from me, ex- 
pressed now not gratitude, but condescension. A rather nice girl, 
who had been scolded for dancing with me too often, was now, like 
the little children sent out in the streets to beg, praised or blamed 
by her mother according to the degree of attention I had paid her. 
I did not share the contempt of the other men of my own age for 
this manceuvring mamma and the rest of her kind, though I dare- 
say I spoke of them in the same tone as they did. In the first 
place, I was flattered by their homage to my new position, 
interested as it was; and in the second, in their presence we were 
all so much alike, in dress, manner, and what by courtesy is called 
conversation, that the poor ladies might well be excused for judging 


our merits by the only tangible point of difference—our relative 
wealth. 
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A WITCH OF THE HILLS. 3 


In our tastes, our vices, real or assumed, there was equally 
little to choose between us. We knew little about art and less 
about literature. In politics, we were dogged and illogical partisans 
of politicians, and cared nothing for principles. Religion we left 
to women, who shared with horses the chief place in our thoughts. 
Nature having fortunately denied to the latter animals the power 
of speech, there was no danger of the two classes of our favourites 
coming into active rivalry. 

In the intoxication of early manhood, while the mind was still 
in the background to the senses, the surface of things provided 
entertainment enough for us. Characters and even characteristics 
were merged in a uniformity of folly without malice, and vice 
without depravity. If we gambled, we lost money which did no 
good while in our hands; if we gave light love, it was to ladies who 
asked for no more ; if we drank, we only clouded intellects which 
were never employed in thought. 

Looking back on that time from the serene eminence of nine- 
and-thirty, I can see that I was a fool, but also that I got my 
money's worth for my folly, which is more than I can say for all 
my later aberrations of intellect. And if, on the brink of forty, I 
find I can give a less logical account of my actions and feelings 
than I could at the opening of life, it is appalling to think what a 
consummate ass I may be if I live another twenty years! I begin 
to wish I had set myself some less humiliating task, to fill my 
lonely hours by a mountain winter fireside, than this of tracing the 
process by which the idiot of five-and-twenty became the lunatic 
of five-and-thirty. Well, it’s too late to go back now that I have 
called up the old ghosts and felt again the terrible fascination of 
the touch of the now gaunt fingers. So here’s for a dash at my 
work with the best grace I can. 

I had been enjoying my accession to fortune for about eighteen 
months, during which I had devoted what mind and soul I possessed 
wholly to the work of catering for the gratification of my senses, 
when I fell for the first time seriously in love, as the natural 
sequence of having exhausted the novelty of coarser excitements. 

Lady Helen Normanton was the third daughter of the 
Marquis of Castleford, a beauty in her first season, who had made 
a sensation on her presentation, and had attracted the avowed 
admiration of no less a person than the Earl of Saxmundham, 
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such a great catch, with his rumoured revenues of eighty or ninety 
thousand a year, that for a comparative pauper with a small and 
already encumbered estate like mine to dare to appear in the 
lists against him seemed the height of conceit or the depth of 
idiotcy. But Lady Helen’s eyes were bright enough, and her smile 
sweet enough, to turn any man’s head. They caused me to form 
the first set purpose of my life, and I dashed into my wooing with 
a headlong earnestness that soon made my passion the talk of my 
friends. I had one advantage on my side upon which I must 
confess that I largely relied; I was good-looking enough to have 
earned the sobriquet of “ Handsome Harry,” and I was quite as 
much alive to my personal attractions, quite as anxious to show 
them to the best advantage, as any female professional beauty. It 
was agony to think that, having already exhausted my imagination 
in the invention of devices by which, in the restricted area of 
man’s costume, I should always appear a little better dressed than 
anyone else, I could do nothing more for my love than I had done 
for my vanity. As a last resource I curled my hair. 

The boidness of my devotion soon began to tell. The Earl of 
Saxmundham was fifty-two, had asnub nose, and was already bald. 
Lady Helen was very young, sweet and simple, and perhaps 
scarcely realised yet what much handsomer horses and gowns and 
diamonds are to be got with eighty thousand a year than with 
eight. So she smiled at me and danced with me, and said nothing 
at all in the sweetest way when I poured out my passion in supper- 
rooms and conservatories, and giggled with the most adorable 
childlikeness when I kissed her little hand, still young enough to 
be rather red, and told her that she had inspired me with the wish 
to be great for her sake. And the end of it was that the Earl 
began to retreat, and that I was snubbed, and that these snubs, 
being to me an earnest of victory, I became ten times more openly, 
outrageously daring than before, and my suit being vigorously 
upheld by one of her brothers, who had become an oracle in the 
family on the simple basis of being difficult to please, I was at last 
most reluctantly accepted as Lady Helen’s betrothed lover. 

My success gave me the sort of prestige of curiosity which pas- 
sionate earnestness, in this age when we associate passion with 
seedy Bohemians and earnestness with Methodist preachers, can 
easily excite among a generation of men who, having no stimulating 
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A WITCH OF THE HILLS. 5 


jron bars or stone walls between them and their lady-loves, can 
reserve the best of their energies for other and more exciting 
pursuits. Iwas the respectable Paris to a proper and perfectly 
well-conducted Helen, the Romeo to a new Juliet. My wooing 
and engagement became a society topic, the subject of many 
interesting fictions. Spreading to circles a little more remote, in 
the absence of any Downing Street blunder or Clapham tragedy, 
the story became more romantic still. I myself overheard on the 
Underground Railway the exciting narration of how I forced my 
way at night into the Marquis’s bedroom, after having concealed 
myself for some hours behind a Japanese screen in the library ; 
how, revolver in hand, I had forced the unwilling parent to 
accede to my demand for his daughter’s hand, and much more of 
the same kind, listened to with incredulity, but still with interest. 

It was hard that, after the éclat of such a beginning, our 
engagement should have conzinued on commonplace lines, but so 
it did. My love for this fair girl, being the first deep emotion of a 
life which had begun to pall upon me by its frivolity, had struck 
far down and moved to life within me the best feelings of a man’s 
nature. I began to be ashamed of myself, to feel that I was a 
futile coxcomb, only saved from being ridiculous by being one of a 
crowd of others like me. I gave up betting, that I might have 
more money to spend on presents for her ; less legitimate pleasures 
I renounced as a matter of course, with shame that the arms which 
were to protect my darling should have been so profaned ; vanity 
having made me a “ masher,” love made me a man. Unluckily, 
Helen was too young and too innocent to appreciate the difference; 
her eyes still glowed at the sight of French bon-bons, she liked 
compliments better than conversation, and burst into tears when 
one evening, as she was dressed for a ball, I broke, in kissing her, 
the heads of some lilies of the valley she was wearing. The little 
petulant push she gave me opened my eyes to the fact that no 
sooner had I discovered myself to be a fool in one way than I had 
straightway fallen into as great an error in another direction. It 
dawned upon me for the first time, as I sat opposite to Helen and 
her mother in the barouche on our way to the ball, what a horrible 
likeness there was, seen in this half-light of the carriage-lamps, 
between Helen with her sweet, blue eyes and features so delicately 
lovely that they made one think of Queen Titania, with an un- 
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comfortable thought of oneself as the ass,and the placid Marchioness, 
whose features at other times one never noticed, so utterly insig- 
nificant a nonentity was she by reason of the vacuous stolidity 
which was carried by her to the point of absolute distinction, 
Would Helen be like that at forty? Worse still, was Helen like 
that now? It wasa horrible thought, which subsequent experience 
unhappily did not tend to dispel. My first serious love had worked 
too great. a revolution in me, had made me conscious of needs 
unfelt before, so that I now found that mere innocence in the 
woman who was to be the goddess of my life was not enough; I 
must have capacity for thought, for passion. 

All this I had taken for granted at first, while the struggle to 
win her occupied all my energies; but when from the mad 
aspirant I became the proud betrothed, I had leisure to find out 
that the beautiful, dreamy, far-away eyes of my fiancée in no way 
denoted a poetic temperament, that her romance consisted merely 
in the preference for a handsome face to an ugly one, and in the 
inability to understand that she, an Earl’s daughter and a spoilt 
child, could by any possibility fail to obtain anything to which she 
had taken a fancy. I was surprised at the rapidity with which I, 
a man seriously and deeply in love, came to these conclusions 
about the girl who had inspired my passion. I could even, looking 
into the future, foretell the kind of life we should lead together as 
man and wife, when she, fallen from the ideal position of inspiring 
goddess to that of a tame pet rabbit, bored to death by my 
solemnity when I was serious, and frightened by my impetuosity 
when I was gay, would discover, with quick woman’s instinct, that 
the best of myself was no longer given to her, and cavilling at the 
neglect of a husband whose society oppressed her, would find 
compensation for her wrongs among more frivolous companions. 
So that, weary of frivolity myself, my wife would avenge my 
defection. 

I suppose almost every man, in the sober hours which alter- 
nate with the paroxysms of the wildest passions, can form a 
tolerably correct forecast of his life with the woman who likes to 
believe that she has cast him into an infatuation whose force is 
blinding. The picture is always with him, showing now in bright 
colours, now in dark ; varying a little in its outlines from time to 
time, but remaining substaniially the same, and more or less 
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accurate according to the measure of his intellect and experience ; 
not at all the picture of even an earthly paradise, but yet with 
charms which satisfy human longings, and make it hard to part 
with, So I, having made up my mind that beauty, gentleness, 
and modesty, good birth and fairly good temper were the only 
attributes of my future wife on which I could rely, philosophically 
decided that they formed as good an equipment as I had any 
right to expect, doubled my offerings of flowers and bon-bons, and 
transferred the disquisitions on art, literature, religion and politics, 
in which I had begun to indulge, to her brother. 

Lord Edgar Normanton was a tall, fair, broad-shouldered young 
man, who, while joining in all the frivolous amusements of his age 
and station, did so in a grave, leisurely, and reflective manner, 
which caused him to be looked up to as one capable of higher 
things, whose presence at a cricket match was a condescension, 
and who appeared at balls with some occult purpose connected with 
the study of human nature. I had always looked upon his special 
friendship for me as an honour, of which I felt that my new 
departure, in deciding that 1 had sown wild oats enough, made me 
more worthy. It never occurred to me to ask myself or anybody 
else whether his wild oats were sown. It was enough for me that 
he was glad when mine were. With the loyalty of most young 
men to their ideals of their own sex, I would far rather have dis- 
covered a new and unsuspected flaw in Helen’s character than have 
learnt anything to shake my respect for her brother. Woman, 
when not considered as an angel, can only be looked upon as a 
fascinating but inferior creature, whose faults must be overlooked 
as irremediable, in consideration of its contributions to the comfort 
or the pleasure of man. One may argue about them, but, except 
as a relaxation, one cannot argue with them. 

Edgar was openly delighted at my engagement with his sister, 
which he considered merely in the light of a tie to bring us two 
men closer together. Such a little nonentity as I found he con- 
sidered his sister to be might think herself lucky to be honoured 
by such a use, 

This was the position of affairs when a memorable shooting 
party in Norfolk, of which both Edgar and I formed members, 
resulted in an accident which was to bring my love affair to an 
end as sensational as its beginning. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WE were engaged upon that hospitable abomination at a shoot- 
ing party—a champagneluncheon, Having made a very fair bag for 
my morning’s work, and being tired with my exertions, I was 
inclined to think that the serious business of the day was over for 
me, and that I might take it easy as regarded further effort. 
Edgar, who, since his discovery that my fervour on the subject of 
his sister had grown less ardent, was inclined to assume more of 
the character of mentor towards me than I cared about, had seated 
himself on the ground beside me: but I had found an opportunity 
of changing seats, for I felt less well-disposed towards him that 
morning than I had ever been before. 

The fact was that the gentle Helen had snubbed me two evenings 
previously for a demonstration of affection which I had carefully 
prepared, lest she, too, should have noticed the waning in my love. 
Upon this I had retreated, with a very odd mixture of feelings 
towards my fiancée, and there had been a reserve between us for 
the whole of the evening, which Edgar somewhat unwisely inter- 
fered to break. Looking upon myself as the injured person, I 
had resented the homily he felt himself called upon to administer, 
and though I made my peace with Helen next day, I avoided her 
brother. He made two or three good-natured overtures to me in 
the manner of an experienced nurse to a froward child, but on the 
morning of the shooting party I was still as far as ever from being 
reconciled to the paternal intervention of Edgar the Wise and the 
Good. 

“ The Ladies !” cried one of the party, leaning lazily back on his 
arm and raising his glass. 

“Say ‘Woman, ” I amended ; “ it’s more comprehensive.” 

“Well, but ‘The Ladies!’ ought to be comprehensive enough 
for you just now, Maude,” said someone, glancing mischievously at 
Edgar, whose solemnity was increasing, and scenting something 
warmer than controversy. 

“ Not now, nor ever!” said I, with more daring than good taste. 
‘In ‘Woman’ we can secretly worship an ideal better than ourselves. 
In ‘The Ladies’ we must bow down to creatures lower than ourselves, 
whose beauty deceives us, whose frivolity degrades us, and whom 
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nothing more sacred than our care and their own coldness protects 
from the fate of fellow-women whom before them we do not dare 
to name.” 

Everybody looked up in astonishment, and Edgar’s red, healthy 
face became purple with anger. 

“A man who holds such opinions concerning ladies is probably 
better qualified to judge that other class which he has the singular 
taste to mention in the same sentence with them.” 

“Perhaps. It is easier to find mercy for victims than for 
tyrants.” 

Edgar rose to his feet with the ponderous dignity of an offended 
giant. 
“Tf I had known your opinions on this subject a little earlier, 
Mr. Maude, I should never have allowed you to form an alliance 
with my family.” 

I rose, too, as hot as he; and secretly alarmed and repentant at 
the lengths to which my recklessness had carried me, I was not 
ready to submit to the didactic rough-riding of the man who had 
long ago himself instilled into me his own supreme contempt for 
the weaker sex. 

“Perhaps I, Lord Edgar, should have thought the honour too 
dearly bought if I had known that it involved my acceptance of a 
self-appointed keeper of my conscience.” 

Our host, Sir Wilfrid Speke, now interfered to calm the 
passions which were rapidly getting the better of us, and thrusting 
my gun under my arm, he literally carried me off, and marching 
me to a covert on the slope of a hill where was a noted “ warm 
corner,” he told me good-humouredly to “let the birds have it,” 
and left me to myself and them. 

I was in'a very bad temper. Enraged by the recollection of 
Helen’s simpering coldness, by her brother’s recently assumed 
dictatorship, and by my own reckless want of self-control a few 
minutes before, I was not in the mood for sport. Was this to be 
the result of my determination to take life more seriously, that I 
discovered my fiancée to be a fool, my most honoured friend a 
bore, and myself capable of undreamt of depths of bad taste and 
ill-temper? I would go back to my old life of languid chatter and 
irresponsible dissipation, I would content myself again with my 
fame as the “handsomest man in town,” would accept my future 
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wife for what she was, and not for what she ought to be, give her 
the inane, half-hearted attentions which were so much more to her 
taste than earnestness and devotion, and sce thought and Lord 
Edgar at the devil. 

I felt much more inclined to shoot myself than to open fire on 
the pheasants, but headlong carelessness, and not tragic intention, 
caused the accident which ensued. In getting through a gap in 
a hedge, my gun was caught bya briar as I mounted to the 
higher ground on the other side ; I tried to free it, and handling it 
incautiously, a sudden shock to my face and right shoulder told 
me that I had shot myself. I was blinded for the moment, and 
trying to raise my right arm I felt acute pain, and the next 
instant I felt the warm blood trickling down my neck. 

I tried to walk, but I staggered about and could make no 
progress, so I leaned against a tree and shouted; but my head 
growing dizzy, I soon found myself on the ground, filled with one 
wish—that I might live long enough for some one to find me, and 
receive the last instructions by which I could atone to pretty 
Helen for the vulgar earnestness of my love. 

My next recollection is of a dull murmur of voices heard, as it 
seemed, in the distance, then of pain grown suddenly more acute 
as I was moved ; all the time I could see nothing, and I had only 
just time to understand that I was being carried along by friends 
whose voices I recognised, when I fell again into unconsciousness. 

I recovered to find myself back at Sir Wilfrid’s; a doctor was 
dressing my wounded head and examining my shoulder ; there was 
a bandage across my eyes, and on trying to speak I found that the 
right side of my face was also bound up. I passed the night in 
some pain, and must have been for part of it light-headed, as I 
discovered two or three days later, when Edgar, much moved, told 
me that I had implored everybody who came near me to witness 
that I left all I possessed to Lady Helen Normanton, and had 
begged for the pen and paper I could not have used, to execute my 
proposed will. 

During the next few days Edgar hardly left my bedside. My 
head and eyes were still kept tightly bandaged, so that I could 
neither see nor speak, nor take solid food. Seeing me in this piteous 
condition, Edgar, like the good fellow he was, decided that sermons 
were out of season, and that I must be amused. His humour, 
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however, being of a somewhat slow and cumbrous kind adapted to 
his size, I took advantage of my enforced silence to let him joke 
on unheeded, while my own thoughts wandered dreamily away to 
my life of the past few years, and to the odd, quickly discovered 
mistake in which it had lately culminated. I was surprised by the 
persistency with which Helen’s placid silliness tormented me, fresh 
instances of it coming every hour into my mind until I began to 
ask myself whether the little blue-eyed lady had really been born 
into the world with a soul at all. And so, no longer suffering 
bodily pain, I lay day after day, very much absorbed by my own 
self-questionings, and by strange dreams of a new Helen, who 
came to me with the fair face and soft eyes of the old, but with 
bright intelligence in her gaze, whispering with her delicate lips 
words of love and tenderness. 

I woke up suddenly one night, still hot with my sleeping fancy 
that this revised edition of my fiancée had been with me. I had 
seemed to feel her breath upon my cheek, even to feel the touch of 
her lips upon my ear, as she told me my illness had taught her how 
much she loved me. I thought I was answering her in passionate 
words with a great thrill of joy in my heart, when I woke up and 
found myself as usual in darkness and silence. 

“Edgar!” I called out; “ Edgar!” 

He answered sleepily from a little way off, “Yes. Do you 
want anything ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

A pause. 

“T say,” I went on a few moments later, “ nobody has been in 
the room, have they ?” 

“ No, no-o-body,” with a yawn. “ At least, I may have dozed, 
but I don’t think , 

“No, of course not.” But I was horribly wide awake by this 
time. Some of the bandages round my head having been removed 
for the first time the evening before, I had liberty of speech again, 
of which I seeraed resolved to make the most. “I say, Edgar, 
there’s a fire flickering in the grate, isn’t there ?” 

“Yes, why ?” 

“Well, if I can see that quite well, why on earth do they still 
keep the bandages over my eyes? I know they were afraid of my 
going blind. But I haven’t ; so what’s it for ?” 
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“T don’t know,” mumbled Edgar, rather blankly. He added, 
hastily, “I suppose the doctor knows best ; you'd better leave 
them alone.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

A long silence, during which Edgar, under the impression that 
it was part of a sick nurse’s duty when the patient showed signs 
of restlessness, pottered about the room, and at last fell over some- 
thing. 

“T say, Edgar,” I began again, “isn’t my face a good deal 
battered about on the right side ? ” 

I heard him stop, and there was alittle clash of glasses. Then 
he spoke, with some constraint. 

“ Yes, a little. I daresay it will be some time before it gets 
all right. But you've no internal injuries or broken bones, and 
that’s the great thing.” 

The last statement was made so effusively that it was not 
difficult for me to gather that my face was more deeply injured 
than he liked to admit. 

“T know quite well,” said I, composedly, “ that I shall have to 
swell the proud ranks of the plain after this ; I must cultivate my 
intellect and my virtues, like the poor girls whom we don’t dance 
with! I’ve lost a finger, too, haven’t 1? On my right hand?” 

“Only two joints of it,” answered Edgar, with laboured 
cheerfulness. 

“What would poor Helen say to me if she could see me now?” 
I suggested, rather diffidently. 

“Say! Why, what every true woman would say, that she 
loved you ten times better now you were distigured than she did 
when you were the counterpart of every other good-looking 
popinjay in town !” 

This, uttered with much ponderous vehemence, was by no 
means reassuring to me. In the first place, it confirmed the idea 
that my injuries would leave permanent marks. In the second 
place, it led me to ask myself whether, Helen’s chief merit in my 
eyes having been good looks, my chief merit in her eyes might not 
have been the same. 

As I said nothing, Edgar, now fully awake, came nearer to the 
bed, and said solemnly : “ You do Helen injustice, Harry.” 

“ And you taught me to do her injustice, Edgar.” 
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At first he said nothing to this, and I knew that he understood 
me. But presently I felt his hand laid emphatically on my left 
shoulder, and he began in a low, earnest voice: “Look here, old 
chap, that’s not quite fair. I may have inveighed against the intel- 
lectual inferiority of women scores of times when you encouraged 
me by feeble protest. I may have spoken of my own sister as 
an example of the sweet and silly. When you saw her and 
became infatuated about her I listened to your rhapsodies in 
silence because I couldn’t endorse your opinion that she was an 
angel. But I was glad you had taken a fancy to the child, and I 
knew that you might have done much worse. Well, my opinions 
have undergone no transformation. The women of the middle 
class, whom it is now the fashion to educate, the women of the lower 
class, who have to work, may be considered as reasoning creatures, 
varying, as men do, in their reasoning powers. But the women of 
the upper classes, pus sang, who are equally above education and 
labour, may be ranked all together, with the exception of those 
whom alliance with the class below has regenerated, as more or less 
fascinating idiots, whose minds are cramped by unnatural and 
ignorant prejudices, and in whom an occasional ray of intelligence 
disperses itself in mere freaks, of art, of philanthropy, or of 
religion.” 

“Then, if you are logical, you may end by marrying a 
barmaid.” 

“TI think not. Barmaids are young women who, by the 
exacting demands of their calling, are bound to be healthy, active, 
intelligent and shrewd. Consider how such a woman would be 
thrown away in the ridiculous and empty existence led by our 
wives! How she wouid laugh at the shallow interests of the 
women around her, and despise her do-nothing husband! With- 
out counting that, she might be demoralised by her new position, 
and add the mistakes of a parvenue to the foibles of the class into 
which she was admitted!” 

“Then, on the whole, you will 

“Remain single, or take for wife the usual fool of my own 
class, who will have the usual fool of her own class for a husband.” 

“ But, Edgar,” said I, aftera short pause, “I am not so calm as 
you are, and my mind is less well-regulated than yours. I want 
something in my wife that you would not want from yours. The 
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14 A WITCH OF THE HILLS. 
docile acceptance of my love would never content me; I want it 
returned.” 

But this view of the case had the effect of irritating Edgar, 
who naturally resented the idea of any other nature having deeper 
needs than his own. 

“Tt is unreasonable to expect, from our physical and mental 
inferior, powers equal to our own,” he said, in a tone of dismissal 
of the subject. 

“Then how am I to expect from Helen the power of looking at 
my disfigured face without horror, when I am by no means sure 
that I could have felt redoubled devotion if a similar accident had 
happened to her?” 

“Women are different from us, and not to be judged by the 
same rules. Beauty—of some sort—is a duty with them, while 
everyone knows that an ugly man makes quicker progress with 
them than a handsome one.” 

“ Well, I should like to judge what sort of progress with them 
my ugliness is likely tomake. Give me a looking-glass.” 

But he would not. He said the doctor had forbidden me to 
use my eyes yet, that my face was still unhealed, and the bandages 
must not be moved. And finally he declined to talk to me any 
longer, and told me to go to sleep. 

I was not satisfied. I knew that I was getting well fast, that 
there was no need to keep me in bed, and I felt curious as to the 
reason of my still being kept so close a prisoner. So I found an 

opportunity when I had been left, as they thought, asleep, to 
remove the bandage from my eyes with my left hand. My sight 
seemed as good as ever, but the skin round about my right eye 
seemed to be tightly drawn. The window-blinds were down, and 
as evening was coming on there was only light enough to distin- 
guish dimly the objects in the room by the help of the flickering 
flame of the fire. I got out of bed and walked to the toilet-table, 
but the looking-glass had been taken away ; to the mantelpiece, 
with the same result. I grew impatient, angry, and rather anxious. 
There was a hand-glass in my dressing-bag, if I could only find 
that ; I remembered that I had left it in the dressing-room. I 
dashed into the room, and as that, too, was darkened, I turned to 
draw up the blind. By that movement I came face to face with a 
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ever brought upon me, none, I think, has given me a shock for the 
first moment so horrible. I saw before me the figure of a man with 
the face of a devil. 

The right eyebrow, the right side of the moustache were gone, 
and the hair as far as the back of the right ear. The whole of 
this side of the face, from forehead to chin, was a puckered, drawn 
mass of blackened, shrivelled skin, distorted into grotesque seams 
and furrows. The right end of the eye and the right corner of 
the mouth were drawn up, giving to the whole face a sinister 
and evil expression. 

After a few moments’ contemplation of my new self, I turned 
away from the glass, feeling sick with disgust and horror. In the 
first shock of my discovery, no reflection that I was looking upon 
the fearful sight at its worst, and that the healing work was still 
going on underneath the scarred and desiccated skin, came to 
console me. 

My back turned upon my own image, my stupefaction gave 
place to rapid thought. I saw in a moment that the old course 
of my life was at one blow broken up, that I must begin again as 
if I had been born that day. I must go away, not only from my 
own friends, but from the chance of coming in contact with them 
again. I must leave England. Also, since if I were to make my 
resolution known I should be inundated with kindly meant 
dissuasions, I must breathe no hint of my intention until I was 
quite able to carry it into execution. I was sure that no one but 
the doctor, and perhaps Edgar, had seen my face in its present 
condition, and that no description could give to others any idea of 
its appearance. I felt that my bodily health and strength were all 
that they had ever been, and that nothing but the wish to keep 
the knowledge of my disfigurement from me as long as possible 
had prompted the doctor's orders to me to remain in bed and to 
retain the bandages. It now, too, occurred to me that delay might 
bring some slight modification of my hideousness, and I resolved to 
let nature do what little she could, and not to set out on my 
travels until the mask which now covered one-half my face had 
fallen off, and disclosed whatever fresh horrors might be underneath. 
Then I would, without letting anyone see my face, start for some 
German Spa for the benefit of my health ; before I had been away 
three months I should be forgotten, and free to wend my way 
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wherever I pleased. This idea, to a man to whom life had begun 
to present something like a deadlock, was not without charm 
Society was a bore, love a delusion ; now was the chance to find 
out what else there was worth learning in life. 
> . . e 

I heard Edgar’s voice in the distance, and had only time to 
rush back to bed, put on the bandages round my face, and turn on 
my side as if asleep, before he came into the room. 


CHAPTER III. 


AsI heard Edgar creaking softly about the room, giving the 
impression, even as I lay with my eyes shut, unable to observe his 
elaborate movements, of great weight trying to be light, my heart 
smote me at the thought of deceiving him with the rest. “The 
elephant,” it had been a joke between ourselves for me to call him; 
and like a great elephant he was, huge, intelligent, gentle, not 
without a certain massive beauty, with keen feelings of loyalty, 
and a long, slow-smouldering memory, with inclinations towards a 
laborious and somewhat painful sportiveness. Rebel against his 
sententious homilies as I occasionally might, he was a good old 
fellow, and I was fond of him. I moved a little to show him I was 
awake, and then said : 

“ Hallo, Edgar, is that you ?” 

“Yes. How do you feel?” 

“ Oh, ever so much better. I shall be getting up soon now.” 

“ Well, you mustn't be in too great a hurry. You have been 
patient so long, it would be a pity to destroy your credit just at 
the last.” 

“T am only waiting for my face to heal now, of course. But, I 
say, Edgar, it will take a long time for that to get all right. Why 
part of my cheek was completely blown away. It will be months, 
at least, before I dare show myself. I think I shall go to some 
German baths, and, you know, I don’t know how long I may have 
to stay there. In the meantime——” 

“In the meantime, what ?” 

“ Your sister—Helen—must know that she is free.” 

“ But supposing she doesn’t want to be free ? Supposing 
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“Supposing she has a fancy for being tied to a death’s-head ? 
No, Edgar, she must be released at once. I want you to write 
a letter from me to her, if you will. The sooner it is over the 
better for both of us.” 

I suppose Edgar felt that my attitude was not one of pure re- 
signation, for he made no further effort to dissuade me, but went 
instantly in search of pens and paper. He was so very submissive, 
however, in taking this step, which I knew to be distasteful to 
him, that I was quite sure, before the letter was half written, that 
he was “up to” something. So, when it was finished, I was mean 
enough to insist on his leaving it with me, together with the 
directed envelope ; and after reading it carefully through myself 
as soon as I was alone, I made the housekeeper fold it and seal it 
up in my presence, and directed her to get it posted at once. 

The letter said : 

My Dearest HELEN, 

You have no doubt long ago heard the reason of my 
silence, and forgiven me for it, I am sure. I am sorry to tell 
you that my head [I felt an odd shyness of saying “my 
face] has been injured so seriously that it will be a long time 
before I can return to town; I am going straight to Germany as 
soon as I am able to leave here, and cannot yet tell when I shall 
be in Englandagain. Under these circumstances, although I know 
that you would overlook my new imperfections with the same 
sweetness with which you have forgiven my older defects, I feel 
that I cannot impose again upon your generosity. I therefore set 
you free, begging you to do me one last kindness by not returning 
to me the little souvenirs that you have from time to time been 
good enough to accept from me. And please don’t send me back 
my letters, if you have ever received them with any pleasure. 
Burn them if you like. I will send back yours if you wish ; but, 
as no woman will ever look with love upon my face again, your 
womanly dignity will suffer but little if you let me still keep 
them. There are only eight of them. And there is a glove, of 
course, and a packet of dried flowers, of course, and the little silver 
match-box. All these I shall insist upon keeping, whether you 
like it or not. They could not compromise anybody ; the little 
glove could pass for a child’s. You will trust me with them all, 
will you not ? You see this isn’t the usual broken-off match with 
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its prelude of disastrous squabbles and wrangles. Some jealous 
demon who saw I did not deserve my good fortune has broken my 
hopes of happiness abruptly, and released you from a chain which 
I am afraid my ill-temper had already begun to make irksome to 
you. Forgive me now, and bear as kindly a recollection of me as 
you can. God bless you, Helen. I shall always treasure the 
remembrance of your little fairy face, and remember gratefully 
your sweet forbearance with me. 
Yours most sincerely and affectionately, 
HENRY LYTTLETON MAUDE. 

I hoped the child would not think this letter too cold and 
formal. My heart yearned towards hernow with a longing more 
tender than before ; I felt oppressed by the necessity of foregoing the 
shallow little love which, as the handsomest man about town, I 
had begun to consider far beneath my deserts. 

Two days later I received an answer from Helen. I waited 
until I was alone to read it, for I still guarded my face carefully 
from all eyes but the doctor’s. The touch of the letter, the sight 
of the sprawling, slap-dash handwriting which it delighted Helen 
to assume, in common with the other young ladies of her generation, 
moved me; for I could not but feel that this was the last “ billet” 
by any possibility to be called “ dows” which I should ever receive. 
I opened it with an apprehension that I should find the contents 
less moving than the envelope. I was mistaken. 

My Dearest Harry, 

I am afraid you have a very poor opinion of me if you think I 
care for nothing but personal attractions. You have always been 
most kind and generous to me, and you need not think because | 
am not intellectual myself I do not care for a man who is intel- 
lectual and all those things. I am coming down to see you myself 
and then if you wish to give me up you can do so—but I hope you 
will not throw me over so hastily. I am so sorry for your accident 
and that it has made you so ill, but I do not mind what else it 
has done. 

Believe me, dearest Harry, with best love, 
Hoping you will soon be quite recovered, 
Yours ever lovingly, 
HELEN. 
Childish as the letter was it touched me deeply. Edgar must 
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be right after all; I had misjudged a simple but loyal nature that 
only wanted an emergency to bring its nobler qualities to the 
surface. I told him about the letter, and added that it made 
giving her up harder to bear. 

“Why should you give her up?” said he, eagerly. “You see 
she herself will not hear of it.” 

“Because she does not understand the case. I am disfigured 
past recognition; she would shrink with horror from the sight of 
me. It would be a shock even to you, a strong, unromantic man, 
to see what I have become.” 

“You are too sensitive, old fellow. However shocking the 
change in you may be, you cannot fail to exaggerate its effect on 
others.” 

“ We shall see.” 

A few days later, when the horror of my new appearance was 
indeed a little mitigated by the falling off of the withered outer 
skin, which had covered the right side of my face, I tried the effect 
of my striking physiognomy on Edgar. 

Whether he had expected some such surprise, or whether he 
was endowed with a splendid insensibility to ugliness, he stood the 
shock with the most stolid placidity. 

“Well?” said I, defiantly, looking at him from out my ill-matched 
eyes in a passion of aggressive rage. 

“Well ?” said he, as complacently as if I had been a turnip. 

“TI hope you admire this style of beauty,” I hurled out, 
savagely, 

“T don’t go quite so far as that, but it’s really much better 
than I expected.” 

“You are easily pleased.” 

He went on quietly. “The chief impression your countenance 
gives one now is not, as you flatter yourself, of consummate ugli- 
ness, but—forgive me—of consummate villainy.” 

“What!” 

“You are preserved for ever from the danger of being anything 
but strictly virtuous and straightforward in your dealings, for no 
one would trust the possessor of that countenance with either a 
secret or a sovereign.” 

This blunt frankness acted better than any softer measures 
could have done; it made me laugh. Looking again at myself in 
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a glass, for I was now up and dressed, I noticed, what had escaped 
me before in my paralysed contemplation of the change in my 
own features, that the drawing up of the right-hand corners of my 
mouth and eye, together with the removal of every vestige of hair 
from that side of the face, had given me the grotesquely repulsive 
leer ofa satyr. To crown my disadvantages, the left side of my 
face, seen in profile, still retained its natural appearance to mock 
my new hideousness. 

“ But I think I see a way out of all difficulties,” Edgar went 
on, more seriously. “ You will advance objections, I know, but 
you must permit your objections to be overruled. Accident can 
be combated by artifice, and to artifice you must resort until 
nature does her work and relieves you from the new necessity.” 

We fought out the question, and at last I very unwillingly 
gave way, and submitted to the adoption of a false eyebrow, a 
false moustache, and a beautiful tuft of curly false hair much 
superior to my own, to hide the bald patch left by the accident. 

Rather elated by this distinct improvement, assumed for the 
reception of Helen’s promised visit, and encouraged by assurances 
that my own hair would soon grow again and enable me to dis- 
card its substitutes, I was ready to believe that the discolouration 
and disfigurement still visible were comparatively unimportant, 
and that the repellent expression, which no artifice much abated, 
might indeed affect strangers, but would not, in the sight of my 
friends, obscure their long-established impression of my amiability 
and sweetness. 

Sir Wilfrid and Lady Speke had by this time gone up to 
town, leaving the place, with many kind wishes for my early 
and complete recovery, entirely at the disposal of myself and 
my unwearied nurse Edgar. So a day was fixed for the arrival 
of Helen and her mother. On that eventful afternoon Edgar 
settled me in a small sitting-room on the same floor with the 
room I had been occupying, before starting for the station. The 
blinds were drawn, and I sat with my back to this carefully softened 
light. I wished, now that the ordeal was getting so near, that 
I had not let myself be dissuaded from my intention of sneaking 
quietly away without showing my disfigured face to anyone. 
What was the use of my seeing the child again? I did indeed long 
foolishly for a few last words with her since she had shown un- 
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expected depth of feeling towards me in my misfortune; but it 
could not end, as Edgar still obstinately hoped, in a renewal of our 
engagement, which I persisted in regarding as definitely broken. 
The meeting was only for a farewell. I was ashamed of the 
artifices I had used to conceal the traces of my accident, and I 
was feeling half inclined to tear off my false ornaments and present 
myself in my true hideousness, when the arrival of my visitors 
luckily stopped me. The room where I sat was at the back of the 
house, so that I had no warning of the return of the carriage until 
I heard Edgar’s voice. I sprang up with one last look of agony at 
my reflection in the glass, which seemed to me at that moment a 
ghastly caricature of my old self, and then sat nervously down 
again, feeling like a doomed wretch with the executioner outside 
his cell. 

The door opened. and Edgar bounded up to me, dragging Helen, 
who seemed shy and nervous, forward on his arm. 

“Here he is, Nellie. Getting well fast, you see. Where is 
mother? I must fetch her up.” 

I saw in a moment through the dear,clumsy fellow’s manceuvres. 
He prided himself on his strategy, fancying he had only to leave 
us together for us to have a touching reconciliation. But I knew 
better. I saw her turn pale and cling to her brother's arm, and I 
said hastily : 

“No, no. Lady Castleford is not far behind, you may be sure. 
I am glad to see you, Lady Helen, it is very kind of you to come. 
It is easier—— ” 

“Helen has come to persuade you to get well in England 
among your friends instead of going abroad to be ill among 
strangers,” said Edgar, cutting me short. “He's getting on well, 
isn’t he, Helen? Come, he’s well enough to have his hand shaken 
now.” 

He drew her forward, to my inexpressible pain, for I saw the 
reluctance in her face. Before I could attempt a protest, a 
reassuring word, she had held out her hand, which I timidly took. 
Then she lifted her eyes to my face for the first time. For the 
first and last time I saw the expression of the most vivid, most 
acute emotion on the fairy face. The muscles were contracted, 
the pupils of the eyes were dilated with intense horror. 

“T am very glad——” she began. 
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Then, before she could finish her sentence, even while I stij} 
held her little hand in mine, she fell like a crushed flower uncon. 
scious in her brother's arms. 

Poor fellow! How contrite, how miserably, abjectly humble 
and despairing he was when he appeared later in my room, to 
which I had fied, like a wounded beast to its den, when little 
Helen’s unwilling blow gave me my social death-warrant. I was 
able to laugh then, and to tell him truly that my only regret was 
for the pain the injudicious meeting had caused poor Helen. 

“Tt was you who dictated her letter to me,” I said. 

Edgar did not attempt to deny it. 

“She ought to be ashamed of herself,” said he, reddening 
with indignation. 

“No, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. I for my vanity 
in thinking there was any charm in my dull personality to compen- 
sate for the loss of the only merit I could have in a girl’s eyes; 
you for your generous idiotcy in carrying that mistake further still. 
Are they gone ?” 

“Yes. My mother wanted to see you, but—— 

“That’s allright. And now, old fellow, you mustn’t make any 
more blunders on my account; you must let me make my own. I 
leave England in a few days.” 

“Well, I suppose you must do as you like. I'll come and see 
you off.” 

“No,” said I, firmly, “I shall say good-bye to you here, Edgar. 
I have very particular reasons for it, and you must give way to me 
in this.” 

He tried to change my mind; he wanted to know my reasons ; 
but he was unsuccessful in both attempts. I knew how obstinate 
he was, and that if I once allowed him to go with me to town, he 
would be sure to subject me to more painful meetings in the 
endeavour to persuade me to remain in England. Luckily for me, 
the very next day the Marquis telegraphed to his son to join him 
immediately in Monmouthshire ; and no sooner had Edgar left the 
house, with the sure knowledge that he should not see me again, 
than I fulfilled his fears by instant preparation for my own 
departure. I had discarded all disguises, and contented myself by 
meshing my face as much as possible with a travelling cap and a 
muffler ; on arriving in town, I went to an hotel in Covent Garden 
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where I was not known, and by the evening of the following day I 
had provided myself with the outfit of a Transpontine villain, a 
low-crowned, wide-brimmed soft hat and a black Spanish cloak. 

In this get-up, which, when not made too conspicuous by a 
stage-walk and melodramatic glances around, is really a very efficient 
disguise both of form and features, I knew myself to be quite safe 
from recognition anywhere, and having decided to start from 
Charing Cross for Cologne by way of Ostend on the following 
morning, I devoted the evening of my second day in town to a last 


look round. 


(To be continued.) 














BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


3y THE Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 


I.—AUDLEY END, SUFFOLK. 


BriTIsH MANSIONS and their mistresses, past and _ present, 
form a large field for most interesting research of places, of people, 
and of events very closely intermingled with the history of our 
country. The stately homes of England are rife with memories 
and traditions of the past, traditions which in many of the old 
families are handed in unbroken succession, from the very founda- 
tion-stones of their ancestral mansions down to these nineteenth 
century days, but in some cases the old estates have passed into 
other hands, and the once familiar names are scarcely remembered 
in connection with the spots which once rang with their sound. 

People and places are alike interesting, and the women who 
have reigned as chatelaines all over Great Britain in many 
instances played very important parts in the events of the times, 
whether taking their share in stormy politics, or only as the wives 
and mothers of men who were to be the heroes of their country. 

Many a one has a history of the deepest interest, if we could 
but unveil those domestic dramas (often very terrible tragedies) of 
women of the past generations when Court or party intrigue knew 
no bounds, and the lives of women were often sacrificed to their 
principles, or their loyalty, and when devotion to a falling dynasty 
meant the certain loss of all that was dearest to their hearts. 

As the descendants of these noble ladiesrest under the shadow of 
the very trees which in their youth sheltered wives and maidens, bear- 
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ing, perhaps, the self-same familiar names, or muse in the flickering 
twilight by the same hearth, where ruder courtiers have sat hand- 
in-hand with their true loves, and heard the oft- -repeated tale, 
ever new, though always old, they may like to know more of the 
lives of some who have lived and reigned before them, though they 
will find the same busy brains deeply occupied in working out the 
problems and perplexities of their lives ; the same anxious hearts 
beating in silent anguish as they watched and waited for tidings 
of those dear ones far away in danger or distress, though those 
tidings are no longer carried by jaded steeds or way-worn 
messenger, but reach us in the prosaic form of telegraph message. 

Audley End, the stately palace erected by Thomas, first Earl 
of Suffolk (cr. 1603), stands pre-eminent among the magnificent 
and interesting mansions of this country. It takes its name from 
the family of Audley, one of whom, Thomas Audley, enriched 
himself to an enormous extent at the time of the spoliation of 
monasteries, obtaining among other valuable properties, that which 
pertained to the ruined Abbey of Walden (Saffron Walden), and 
being so useful to the King in carrying out his plans forthe disso- 
lution of all monastic institutions, he very quickly acquired great 
riches and high honours, being first knighted, then made Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal, and within the same year advanced 
to the summit of official dignity as Lord Chancellor of England, 
and finally taking his seat among the Peers as Lord Audley of 
Walden, and enrolled a Knight of the Garter; but when he passed 
away there was no son left to inherit title or estates, and of his 
two daughters, co-hviresses of his vast wealth, one only survived, 
Margaret, who, after the death of her first husband, Lord Henry 
Dudley, contracted a second marriage with Thomas, fourth Duke 
of Norfolk, and the name of Audley was lost in that of Howard. 

A lovely portrait of this Margaret Audley hangs in the saloon, 
and from the data and entries still to be found in the f family 
archives we find that Queen Elizabeth visited the existing mansion 
at Audley End, but it is difficult to be certain whether Margaret, 
then Duchess of Norfolk, received her Royal mistress at that date 
or not, for in 1572 her husband was convicted of treasonable 
intercourse with Mary Queen of Scots and was beheaded. 

But with the rapid vicissitudes of fortune and Court favour of 
those times we find Lord Thomas Howard, the Duke and Duchess’ 
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son (also Baron Walden in right of his mother), in 1588 “restored 
in blood,” and a great favourite of the Queen’s, having justly 
earned the honours afterwards bestowed on him for his service as a 
most gallant naval officer, being well described as “a brave sea 
officer, successively employed upon many trying occasions, some- 
times as chief, sometimes as second in command,” and much 
commended for his bravery in the famous engagement with the 
Spanish Armada. 

Soon after the accession of James I. Lord Thomas was created 
Earl of Suffolk, a title since held by eighteen of his descendants, 
the present Earl being the eighteenth of the name, and to Lord 
Thomas is due the erection of the stately palace alluded to by 
Pepys and Evelyn, both of whom made many journeys to study its 
beauties, and have left the record of their exceeding admiration. 
A plate let into the panels of the great saloon leaves no uncertainty 
as to dates, thus set forth: “Henry VIII. in 1539 granted the 
Monastery of Walden, on the site of which this house now stands, 
to Lord Chancellor Audley.” Lord Suffolk built the house in 
1616, but its completion must have taken many years, and it is 
stated to have cost £100,000, which in those days was an incredible 
sum to have expended in building; but the magnificence nd 
extravagance of the Earl and Countess seems to have known no 
bounds, and the fact of both Lady Suffolks having been large 
heiresses does not seem to have prevented ultimate financial diffi- 
culties and eventual ruin, while the malpractices of the second 
Countess brought upon her the censure of the Star Chamber; 
extortions from many who transacted business with the Treasury 
were brought home to the Earl and his wife, heavy fines inflicted, 
and confinement in the Tower prison was a sad contrast to the 
wealth and luxury of their palace in Essex. 

The son and successor of him who had erected a mansion of such 
vast proportions, and enriched it with many treasures, found him- 
self quite unable to keep up its former state, and within fifty 
years of the date given of its building Audley End was sold to 
Charles IT. (1666) at a price less than half the value paid for the 
bricks and stone, £50,000 being the nominal sum though only 
£30,000 was paid down. 

This was an acquisition greatly pleasing the Merrie Monarch, 
for it was so conveniently near Newmarket, where the racecourse 
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was even then so, great an attraction. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany and the celebrated St. Evremonde are among those 
whose visits are recorded while it was a Royal residence, the latter 
quaintly describing a “ frolic and faire ” in 1670. 

While the head of the family was thus exiled from the ancestral 
home, the King committed “the care of the house to the charge of 
one of the family who held the office of housekeeper and keeper 
of the wardrobe, with a salary,” and this arrangement held good 
until, in 1701, the fifth Earl regained possession of the house and 
manor, and once more we find in its mistresses those bearing the 
name and title as of old; but these have made no mark in the 
annals of their times, until Henrietta, wife of Charles, ninth Ear], 
appears, a prominent character in the first days of the Hanoverian 
Dynasty. Ere writing of this remarkable woman, who was its 
mistress only a few short years, let us glance at the beauties of 
nature, and of art, which are to be found at Audley End. With 
the classic river Cam running through the grounds and judiciously 
widened till it seems a lake of some extent, we stand on the bridge 
and scan the noble pile of buildings before us, with its facade so 
rich in quaint, fantastic device of architect’s fancy, and the 
exquisite design and proportions of the massive porch on the 
western front; and we must agree with good John Evelyn’s 
opinion, who in 1654 writes: “Went to Audley End and spent 
some time in seeing that goodly palace—it is a mixed fabric 
‘twixt ancient and modern, but observable for its being com- 
pletely finished, and it is one of the stateliest palaces in the 
kingdom. It consists of two courts, the first very large, winged 
with cloisters. . . The gallery is the most cheerful and, I think, 
one of the best in England; a faire dining-room; and the rest of 
the lodgings answerable with a pretty chapel—for the rest it is 
perfectly uniform, and shows without like a diadem by the 
decorations of the cupolas and other ornaments.” The visitor in 
1888 can but endorse this opinion, and no doubt it stands now in 
all the beauty of its original design, while the taste and care 
bestowed on the grounds and estate have but enhanced its natural 
charms. 

Pepys, when visiting the spot in 1667, seems to have found 
fault with many parts of the mansion, with its fittings, and its 
pictures, and to have been chiefly enamoured of the cellar and its 
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contents, stating that he and his wife “went down to the cellars 
and drank of much good liquor, and singing in them to his heart’s 
content.” 

Sir John Vanbrugh was called in by the sixth Earl of Suffolk 
to improve or restore the original building, and seems to have 
counselled a work of demolition, much regretted by succeeding 
owners. On the death of the tenth Earl the title of Suffolk passed 
to a distant branch of the family, who with the double title of 
Earl of Berkshire and Suffolk have since been established at 
Charlton, in Wiltshire. Much disputation then ensued respecting 
the succession to the estates and ancient Barony of Walden, 
terminating eventually in favour of the Countess of Portsmouth, 
who entered into possession of a most dilapidated mansion, which, 
with the estates, she eventually bequeathed to her nephew, Lord 
Howard of Walden, afterwards created Baron Braybrooke, whose 
descendant is the present owner. The first Lord Braybrooke is 
said to have spent another £100,000 in restoring the mansion to its 
ancient grandeur, and to his taste is due all the beauty of the 
interior decorations. The great hall, of ninety feet in length, with 
its magnificent carved screen, the saloon, with its richly carved 
ceiling, and the picture gallery are among the special objects of 
interest within this mansion, which from 1731-33 was the residence 
of Charles Howard, ninth Earl, and his wife, Henrietta, sister of 
John, first Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

On the character of this remarkable woman opinions of the 
day vary much, and the breath of scandal at one time defamed 
her name, though many of her contemporaries bravely defended it. 
She could not have been more than twenty when married to the 
Hon. Charles Howard, then so far off the possible succession 
to the earldom that her friends and family considered it no very 
desirable alliance; but the very unexpected demise of young 
nephews and of his own brother brought him to the title in 1730. 
Apparently, till then the young couple were living in Hanover, 
from motives of economy, or, perhaps, foreseeing the speedy suc- 
cession of the Hanoverian Princes to the throne of England, they 
had very wisely been among the earliest courtiers to the rising 
power. 

The Electress Sophia soon distinguished Mrs. Howard by marks 
of friendship, and Mr. Howard received the appointment of groom- 
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jn-waiting on George I., at his accession. Mrs. Howard was 
shortly after appointed Lady of the Bedchamber to the Princess 
of Wales, and remained for many years in close attendance on her 
Royal mistress, having been advanced to the post of Mistress of the 
Robes by the Queen in 1731, an appointment she thus alludes to 
in a letter dated Hampton Court, 1731: “To prevent all future 
quarrels and disputes I shall let you know that I have kissed 
hands for the place of Mistress of the Robes. Her Majesty did me 
the honour to give me the choice of Lady of the Bedchamber, or 
that.” This apparent discrepancy as to her already holding the 
latter office can be explained by the fact that when Mr. Howard 
succeeded to the earldom, his wife would naturally then relinquish 
the office she held. 

In 1734 Lady Suffolk retired from Court, being then a widow, 
and apparently tired of the continual routine of Court ceremonial, 
and not long afterwards she married the Hon. George Berkeley, 
youngest son of the second Earl of Berkeley, who held the office 
of Master of St. Katherine’s Hospital. In 1746 she was again 
left a widow. Mr. and Mrs. Howard were an ill-assorted couple 
from the first, and evidently knew the trials of poverty, as it said 
that when they were living in Hanover they thought it expedient to 
give a dinner party in honour of the Hanoverian Ministers, but that 
to meet the expense of the entertainment Mrs. Howard sacrificed 
her beautiful head of hair, which no doubt realised a large price, as 
the cost of the enormous wigs then in fashion was seldom less 
than twenty-five guineas. 

Time did not mend matters, so that an open rupture was the 
result after the accession of George I. When once more in their 
native country, many stories were told of the ill-mated pair, 
and whatever may have been Mrs. Howard’s faults and failings, 
there is no doubt that her husband was a man of violent temper 
which was never kept under control. While Mrs. Howard was 
attached to the household of the Princess of Wales, Mr. Howard 
held an appointment in that of His Majesty, so that both 
in public and in private they were in antagonism after the rupture 
between the King and the Heir Apparent, and Mrs. Howard was 
witness of many extraordinary scenes in the Royal household. 

In the letters which are still extant, written by Mrs. Howard, 
with many of those sent in return by her numerous correspondents, 
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there is no allusion made to any children, and few of the contem- 
porary gossips of the day have said anything of the one son who 
was the only issue of the marriage. He succeeded his father as tenth 
Earl in 1733, and died in 1745, the last of that branch of the family 
which had been so long in possession of the palace andestate of Audley 
End. From the moment that Lady Suffolk returned to England 
the acknowledged favourite both of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, she became the centre of a gay circle, and her apartment in 
the Palace was the rendezvous of all the beauties and wits of the 
day ; and thus commenced many friendships between Mrs. Howard 
and the distinguished men of the times, friendships which stretched 
over many, many years of her life, as up to the last we know that 
among her constant correspondents were Lord Chesterfield, Lord 
Hervey, LordScarborough, Lord Peterborough,and many others, while 
among the pretty women who were most attractive in the coterie, 
Miss Jepelle, Miss Bellenden, Lady Hervey, and Lady Walpole 
were constantly mentioned, and the Prince of Wales himself found 


much to amuse him in the circle assembled in the waiting-room of 


the Bedchamber Woman, which he frequently honoured with his 
presence. A very remarkable series of letters published in 1824 
proves that Mrs. Howard inspired confidence in those with whom 
she had been intimate, for there is no doubt her opinion and advice 
were much valued by her numerous correspondents, and apparently 
the letters were free from the continuous babbling gossip which 
characterised so many epistles of that date. 

Men of literary taste also sought the congenial society of Lady 
Suffolk, and her friendship with Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, and 
Young, extended through their lives. Perhaps some sought Court 
favours through one to whom rumour ever assigned undue influence 
with George II., but these hopes were never realised, as she always 
eschewed the distasteful task of asking favours for anyone, and it 
was her pride in later years to declare that she had never enriched 
herself through all the years of her Court life, with the single 
exception of the modest sum which purchased the villa at 
Twickenham, Marble Hill, where she resided from the time of her 
widowhoood till her death in July, 1767. 

Lady Suffolk was so completely mistress of all the details con- 
nected with Court ceremonial that when the time arrived for the 
Coronation of Queen Charlotte, the Mistress of the Robes applied 
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to Lady Suffolk for the minute directions which should be carried 
out upon the occasion, as having a full knowledge of the matter, 
and the reply gives full instructions as to that part of the ceremony 
in which the Queen’s personal attendants had a share, the arranging 
of the Royal toilette before entering the Abbey and the prepara- 
tion for the anointing, We., &e. 

A very amusing correspondence also took place between Lady 
Suffolk, during her tenure of the Robes, and Mrs. Chetwynde, the 
daughter of Viscount Chetwynde. It appears that the latter had 
accepted the office of sempstress to the Queen, with whatever 
duties were attached to its position in the household, but 
apparently the rank of the lady who was appointed could not 
raise the office, as she had anticipated, and her wish still to attend 
a Drawing-room met with a mortifying refusal, couched in kindest 
terms, by Lady Suffolk, while Lady Bute, another ef her Court 
acquaintances, gives the same verdict, though hardly in such 
pleasant words, for while Lady Suffolk says, “ It is a great mortifi- 
cation to Lady Suffolk to inform her of this, but she knows when 
new rules are made all must obey them, sans murmure,” Lady 
Bute, with more candour than courtesy, remarks that “at her time 
of life she could hardly regret Court amusements, nor can she 
want an appearance at Court as an introduction.” 

It is from the pen of Horace Walpole that we learn most of 
this remarkable woman, the latter years of her life having been 
spent at Twickenham, with occasional visits to London. When 
Walpole purchased Strawberry Hill, the villa which he made so 
famous, it was with pleasure that he found so agreeable a neigh- 
bour at Marble Hill, and from the year 1747 until 1767 the two 
old friends, renewing their acquaintance, met almost daily. From 
her own lips Walpole learnt much of those events which had 
taken place twenty and thirty years before, and he has left records 
of her personal appearance, her character, and her manners which 
none other could give so well. “ Lady Suffolk was of a just height, 
well made, extremely fair, with the finest light brown hair: was 
remarkably genteel, and always dressed with taste and simplicity. 
Those were her personal charms, for her face was regular and 
agreeable rather than beautiful, and those charms she retained 
with little diminution to her death at the age of seventy-nine.” A 
portrait of Henrietta Hobart, afterwards Countess of Suffolk, is 
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among the many valuable portraits which are to he seen at 
Blichling, in Norfolk. She is represented in a fanciful dress, with 
a mask in her hand, and the face and figure well correspond with 
Walpole’s words. Another portrait was in the collection at 
Strawberry Hill, and represents her in a very simple white dress. 
without ornament of any kind, and with the beautiful light brown 
hair falling loosely on her shoulders. 

Going on to speak of the character of his old friend and neigh- 
bour, Walpole says: “Her mental qualifications were by no 
means shining. Her eyes and countenance showed her character, 
which was grave and mild. Her strict love of truth, and her 
accurate memory were always in unison, and made her too 
circumstantial on trifles. She was discreet, without being reserved 
and having no bad qualities, and being constant to her connec- 
tions, she preserved uncommon respect unto the end of her life: 
and from the propriety and decency of her behaviour was always 
treated as if her virtue had never been questioned.” No small 
tribute from such a stern critic. 

Swift left rather a different verdict ; the witty Dean seems to 
have been somewhat disloyal to his friend when, in 1727, he sums 
up her character in these terms: “An excellent companion for 
men of the best accomplishments who have nothing to ask; what 
part she may act hereafter in a larger sphere, as Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to a great Queen, and in high esteem with a King, 
neither she nor I can foretell. My own opinion is natural and obvious, 
that her talents as a courtier will spread and multiply to such a 
degree that her private virtues, for want of room and time to operate, 
must be folded and laid up clean like clothes in a chest, never 
to be put on till satiety or some reverse of fortune shall dispose her 
to retirement. In the meantime it will be her prudence to take 
care that they may not be tarnished or moth-eaten for want of 
opening and airing and turning out at least once a year.” 

Much more flattering were the lines in which Pope expres- 
sed his feelings :— 


‘** | know a thing that’s most uncommon, 
(Envy, be silent and attend) 
I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, and yet a friend ; 
Not warped by passion, awed by rumour ; 
Not grave through pride or gay thro’ folly; 
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An equal mixture of good humour, 

And sensible, soft melancholy. 

Has she no faults then (Envy says), Sir ? 
Yes, she has one, I must aver: 

When all the world conspires to praise her, 
The woman’s deaf and does not hear.” 


The deafness alluded to had been a cause of trouble for many 
years, and a curious tale is related in connection with the suggested 
cure of this infirmity. Cheselden, a surgeon, then in high Court 
favour, persuaded Lady Suffolk that there were hopes of completely 
curing the deafness by an operation being performed on the drum 
of the ear, and offered to try the experiment upon a prisoner then 
lying in Newgate, under sentence of death. If only the man 
might be pardoned he would operate, and if successtul apply the 
same treatment to her ladyship. It appears that the deaf man in 
Newgate was actually a near relation to the popular surgeon, who 
announced this important discovery in order to obtain his pardon. 
Having succeeded so far and the prisoner being released, nothing 
more was heard of the experiment ; but Cheselden was disgraced 
at Court ever after, and poor Lady Suffolk remained deaf as 
ever. 

The deafness proved no obstacle to Lady Suffolk's popularity 
in the brilliant eoterie which gathered round Walpole at Strawberry 
Hill, and among all his neighbours none seem to have been 
favoured with such marked favour as she. In those amusing letters 
which record all the passing events of Court and social life in 
England, there are constant allusions to the daily visits to Marble 
Hill and the pleasant hours spent in recalling past events, when 
both were young and gay and took such a prominent part in the 
stirring events of the times in which they lived, and knowing so 
much of the Court intrigues and party rivalries of all classes in 
society. 

At seventy-six Lady Suffolk and Walpole were keenly alive to 
little plots and plans for the amusement of her pretty little great- 
niece, Miss Hotham, who was almost her adopted child, and the pet 
of these elderly folk, who conceived all sorts of pretty fantasies 
with complimentary homage on {éte days and birthdays as each 
came round, so that in 1764, only three years before her death, 
Walpole writes thus of Lady Suffolk: “She was past seventy-six,and 
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what is more, much worse than I was, for added to her deafness she 
has been confined these three weeks with gout in her eyes, and was 
actually then in misery and had been without sleep. What spirits, 
what cleverness and imagination at that age and under those 
afflicting circumstances. You reconnoitre her old Court knowledge ; 
how charmingly she has applied it. Do you wonder I pass so many 
hours and evenings with her? Alas, I had like to have lost her this 
morning! Her loss would be irreparable to me at Twickenham, 
where she is by far the most rational and agreeable company I have.” 
And after her death he told Mr. Montague that there was no 
longer a rational acquaintance left in the neighbourhood. 

Thus, keenly alive to all that was going on, delighting in the 
society of which she was still the ornament, and devoting herself 
to the care, first, of her niece, Lady Dorothy Hobart, and after- 
wards to the education of Miss Hotham, Lady Suffolk passed the 
latter years of her life in peaceful and happy seclusion, very 
difterent indeed to her life at Court for so many years, where, 
from the date of Queen Anne’s death unti some time after the 
accession of George II., she had been so conspicuous an ornament, 
and had not escaped the censure of the world. With no querulous 
regrets for past grandeur, or the loss of that power she once 
possessed, the conclusion of this life affords a great contrast to its 
commencement, only recalling old times with the friend and com- 
panion of many hours of her declining years, and, like children 
engaged in putting together some dissected puzzle, amusing each 
other by recalling fragments of the past, piecing each one’s remem- 
brances with their own, and laughing when the broken threads 
were woven once more into complete histories. 

After frequent sufferings, borne with silent endurance, Lady 
Suffolk died suddenly in the summer of 1767, and is feelingly 
alluded to in Walpole’s letter to Lord Strafford. So far from 
having enriched herself, as was supposed, during the years she 
held office, when it was apparently a very simple and every-day 
affair to Jo so, it then appeared that her means had been but 
small, and that the anxious thought of her last years had been 
that she should die out of debt, and have secured some small 
provision for Miss Hotham. 

Very little is known about the period when Lady Suffolk 
actually reigned as mistress of Audley End, or under what circum- 
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stances, her husband having died within three years of 
succeeding to the title and estate, but the annals of the family 
show proof of her residence in the splendid old mansion, so long 
the home of the Earls of Suftolk, and only by her son’s early 
decease passing to descendants in the female line, while at the 
same time the title of Suffolk and the name of Howard are well 
nigh forgotten in connection with the manor and estates of 
Walden, where the first of their name established his fame as the 
architect of this palatial residence. 
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PRINCESS FEDOR’S PLEDGE. 
A Mystery of Certain Gems. 


by G. MANVILLE FENN. 


CHAPTER I. 


JOHN RORKE’S RHAPSODY. 


“ SUPPOSE she has deceived me !” 

A pause! A blank pause, during which life—the world—the 
future—everything—seemed blotted out, and then I said again— 
aloud, I believe, for the words sounded to me as if they were 
echoing all around :— 

“Suppose she has deceived me, and in place of being the pure, 
sweet girlish wife I worshipped, she proves to be a woman 
who—oh, it is impossible! And yet he is always here, and she 
seems so changed. The old sweet smile which used to make my 
heart leap with joy is gone. She looks frightened and anxious. 
She shrinks from me, and trembles when I take her in my arms; 
while he—Oh, curse him! If it is true, I'll have his blood. He 
shall not triumph over me like this. It is his handsome young 
face, his wily tongue, his easy, careless way; and they did love 
each other as boy and girl: she told me so; and how he tried to 
persuade her to elope in the old days, when her father forbade his 
coming to the house because he was her cousin, and beside that 
bar, not the man who would make her a happy wife. 

“T must have been a fool: a blind, self-satisfied idiot, to think 
that I, a plain, middle-aged man—middle-aged ?—well, I was forty 
—could win the heart of that bright girl just half my years. 
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“And yet we seemed so happy; all was well, I thought, and I 
believed she loved me when she said yes. The money, I suppose, 
and her father’s wishes. A fine thing for that young, penniless 
girl to marry the wealthy private jeweller ot Guilford Street: the 
man who could let her have servants, carriage, jewels, whatever 
she wished for. And we were happy till he came back—the restless 
spendthrift—to grip the hand of his cousin’s husband ; to call him 
‘dear boy!’ and borrow money, and take up lis residence here 
whenever he liked. 

“Yes, we were so happy till then. There was a loving smile, 
her sweet kisses, and in my prosperity and the wealth of love I 
enjoyed I said to myself—Happy man! What could you wish for 
more than you have received ? 

“While now, bankrupt in love ; why not bankrupt in purse ? 
It would be a lesser evil, and I could bear all that—— 

“Tf she has deceived me!” 

Another pause, and then my voice seemed to ring out as I 
sprang from my chair, exclaiming :— 

“My God! what should I do!” 

There was an old round concave mirror before me, and as I 
looked I saw, as it were, a haggard wild-looking man far away, 
going down the hill of life desolate, despairing, and half mad, and 
then there was a reaction. 

“Damn you, John Rorke!” I cried, seizing myself by the 
throat, “how dare you—you who swore to love and protect her— 
you who took her from her father’s hands—how dare you defame 
that poor girl, even in thought? You lie! You cowardly, sus- 
picious dog. Crush out these cursed thoughts, or crush out your 
cursed life.” 

I staggered back into my chair and sat there trembling, 

It was just as if there had been a violent corporeal struggle 
between my better self and that which was vile. That I was, asit 
were, two men, the good and the evil; and in the terrible encounter 
the good had prevailed, and the vile had been beaten down. 

“Thank God!” I muttered, as I wiped the great drops of sweat 
from my forehead ; and then, feeling that I must act, I forced 
myself to think about my business transactions, fighting to behave 
as if nothing had happened, and snatching at the first thing which 
came tu hand as an object on which to think. 


” 
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From where I sat the two windows, with their double sashes of 
plate-glass, were on my left. I had had them doubled for safety. 
The whole of the basement windows were protected by stout iron 
bars ; so were those on the ground-floor at the back and on the 
first-floor there ; but though I had had a strong grating over the 
area, and done away with the gate and steps, I had shrunk from 
having bars to the dining-room and study windows, for fear of 
defeating my own ends. For a good deal of my safety was due to 
the ignorance of the dangerous classes. If I had barred my front 
windows it would have been like suggesting to all whom it might 
concern that I often had on the premises something that it would 
be well worth their while to break in and steal. Hence, then, I 
contented myself with double windows in the front, ostensibly to 
keep out the noise, and for ornament—the inner windows being of 
stained glass; but the frames were really of strong iron, and there 
was not a place where, if a pane had been removed, even a child 
could have passed through. 

Thick heavy curtains were drawn over the deep recesses of 
those two windows, and another heavy velvet curtain draped the 
door, so that when I was shut in there I could not hear a sound in 
the house, while the rattle of a passing cab seemed a mere 
murmur. 

I could afford it, and I found from long experience that the 
less business-like my place looked, the more independent I could 
be, and the more I gained the confidence of the high-class, 
patrician clients with whom I preferred to deal. 

Consequently, I either visited them, or, more often, they came 
to me to be received in my room, where I had surrounded myself 
with the most handsome old carved-oak furniture I could obtain, 
with bronzes and curios from China and Japan, and with here and 
there, upon stand or wall, some choice cabinet picture, such 
would well repay a second look. 

There was method in all this, but there was a genuine 
love for such things as well. Moreover, there was no selfishness in 
the matter, for my wife’s drawing-room and her boudoir were such 
as would have made a duchess proud. 

I say I could afford it, and I could have given up my business 
habits at any time; but it was a pleasant resource. I had in- 
herited that business from my father, who had left me a valuable 
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clientele, to which I had largely added, especially among Continental 
folk, and my transactions were such as were startling in amount. 

And yet my business was verysimple. Plate I rarely touched 
unless it was antique, or gold. My dealings were with gems— 
buying sometimes, more often receiving them as a kind of pledge, 
or storing them to sell them on ,commission for their owners, in 
quite a private way. 

Hence it followed that I was often the receptacle of family 
secrets, as well as of heirlooms and family jewels, sold through the 
follies of their owners: gambling, horse-racing, or speculation, and 
I could say with pride that I had inherited and also preserved the 
unbounded confidence of clients who were, as often as not, prince 
and peer. 

There was plenty to interest in such transactions, and plenty 
todo, for one client would say to another, “Oh, no, hang the 
lawyers and money-lenders! Goto John Rorke, and he will advise 
you, or sell for you, better than anyone in town.” 

I honestly believe I did, and though my terms were high, they 
were just. The transactions were extensive, and my connection was 
such that I could contrive exchanges of gems for the current coin 
of the realm with the greatest ease. 

There was not the slightest sign in my room of business of any 
kind being carried on, and I never dealt twice with anyone who 
did not treat me as if I were a gentleman. But when the two 
broad oaken doors on either side of the great fire-place were 
opened it was different, for then you could see my safes. 

I designed those safes at intervals of ten years, and I am afraid 
to tell you what they cost. They occupied the space of what was 
originally a fair sized room opening out of the one I called my 
study, and my first proceeding was to have the basement kitchen 
beneath built right up to the ceiling with carefully squared stone, 
so that there was a solid foundation for my iron safes. Upon this 
mass of stone I built again, and then had the first safe placed 
opposite the left-hand door as you stood looking at the fire, while 
facing the right-hand door, I merely left an opening double the 
size of the first, ready for another safe should it be required. All 
round was built right up into one solid mass of stone. 

As I say, I designed those safes myself, and the first, when it 
was built in, seemed nearly perfect. I had but to unlock the 
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oaken door, which opened back into a recess, and then place a key 
in a particular way in the hole—quite a small hole—turn that 
little key, and with the ease of so much cloc *kwork, sixteen 
enormous bolts glided back. Then another key was applied, and 
the door would yield, turn easily round, and reveal a large iron 
closet, full of steel drawers and lockers, such as would have baffled 
a burglar even then. 

Good as all this was I did not feel satisfied, and at intervals I 
spent many months in designing the next, which I improved in 
many ways. Among other things it was double the size and twice 
as strong, opening even more easily, and yet when I had paid my 
visit, as with the other, the door worked so easily that the pressure 
of a child’s hand was sufficient to close it, when, with a dull 
sound, the bolts shot into their sockets, and everything was fast, 
without the necessity for using a key. 

There was a great resemblance between these two safes, but 
the last made had two peculiarities which I had thought out, and 
of these I was rather proud. 

Provided with these two huge iron closets completely imbedded 
in solid masonry, I felt quite secure from theft or fire. Certainly 
there was what might be termed the weak part—the doors; but 
they were safe enough, and to make assurance doubly sure, there 
were the great oaken outer doors through which ran two solid 
plates of the hardest steel. 

I sat that night in my handsome room, facing those two oaken 
doors, surrounded by luxury, and with a large fortune in each of 
those safes, after a hard fight against the terrible feeling that I 
was the most unhappy—the most unfortunate of men ; and at last 
rose up, feeling that I had conquered, satisfied that I had designed 
two triumphs in those safes, and thankful that I had had them to 
think about just at such a culminating point in my career. 

“Tf I had not forced myself to think about them,” I said half 
aloud, “I believe [ should have gone mad, or else P 





I shuddered as I broke off short in my soliloquy, and rose from 
my chair, 
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CHAPTER II. 
MY WIFE'S COUSIN. 


«“ BUSINESS is the best cure for a troubled—I mean a self-deceiv- 
ing man,” I said quickly. “ Now to business.” 

I opened a drawer in my writing table, and took out a letter 
which I had received on the previous day, from a firm of French 
bankers at St. Petersburg, laid it down, and then tovuk and opened 
vut a second letter from the same house, but from their establish- 
ment in Paris. 

They were both marked “ private and confidential”—an un- 
necessary proceeding, for all my business letters were of that stamp— 
and the French letter was merely an endorsement of that from the 

tussian capital, the burden being that the well-known and sub- 
stantial house recommended to me the Princess Fédor, a Muscovite 
lady who had determined to take refuge in England. 

The rest of the letter was very guarded in expression, but I 
gathered from it that the lady’s person was not safe in her native 
place, and that she was desirous either of depositing with me 
certain objects of great value, or else of turning them into 
money. 

There were hints, too, of something political, at which I was not 
in the least surprised, and after perusing both letters again care- 
fully, I wrote to my correspondents, acknowledging their missives, 
and assuring them that the Princess should meet with every con- 
sideration and the best of treatment. Also that I would write 
further if she should honour me with a call. 

“That’s done,” I said, feeling better. “ Nihilism perhaps; if so, 
no dealings and dabblings in the way of supplying the sinews of 
war for the apostles of New Russia.” 

I rang, and in a few minutes there was the faint sound of the 
curtain being drawn from outside, and a light tap was given 
upon the panel. 

I rose and unfastened the door, to admit our old servant, a 
hard-faced, elderly woman, who had been with us in my father’s 
time. 

“ For the post to-night,” I said ; and then, glancing at my watch, 
“I did not know it was so late. Your mistress gone to bed?” 
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“No, sir,” said the woman, in a low, harsh voice, “ Mrs. Rorke 
has not gone yet.” 

It was hard work, but I mastered the start, and managed to 
look calm, as in an indifferent w ay I merely uttered the ejaculation 
“Oh!” 

Sarah was evidently disappointed, and volunteered the inform- 
ation that Mr. Burke came in at nine. 

“ Just as I was taking up the tea, sir.” 

“ Are they in the drawing-room, Sarah ? ?” T said, coolly enough. 

“ No, sir; in my mistress’s little room.’ 

There are some things in one’s career that are hard, and one of 
the hardest is to act in private life, and present a perfectly un- 
ruffled demeanour before the searching gaze of a woman whom you 
believe to be reading your heart, and to know the secret thoughts 
which are working like a canker in your breast. 

“Turn out the gas,” I said, quietly ; and I gave one quick look 
about the room, taking in each thing therein—an old habit taught 
by experience, to see that nothing was open, and that no private 
papers were left upon table or desk. 

Then with the determination upon me strong to keep down 
the vile thoughts which had been crushed, I went slowly up the 
stairs to the drawing-room, entering there first, so as to seem _per- 
fectly at my ease, and turning from thence into the little room that 
I had fitted up as Helen’s particular nest. 

“ Ah, Charlie,” I said, quietly, as he started from the lounge 
chair in which he had been lying back ; and, as we stood face to 
face, he flushed and handsome, I quite middle-aged and pale, | 
could not help the thought flashing across my brain— 

“ What chance have you in the race for a woman’s love against 
such a competitor as this !” 

“ Ah, John,” he said, quickly, and there was a huskiness in his 
voice, “always at work.” 

“ Not always,” I said, quietly, as I mastered the wild thoughts 
which came surging up, and I turned to my wife, who had risen also 
to meet me, and as I gazed at her slight girlish form, with the 
lamp-light glistening in her loose fair hair, I could see that she was 
deadly pale, that she was trembling, and that if ever fear shone 
out of a pair of large liquid eyes, it was from hers as I took her 


hand. 
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“Tt is no fancy, this,” I thought to myself. “For some reason 
she is afraid.” 

Her hand was cold and damp. 

“ Are—are you not very tired ?” she faltered, as I led her back 
to her seat and took one by her, still retaining the little hand that 
was mine—mine by right—the hand which I was determined now 
to believe was faithful, though it lay so cold and white in mine, 
and responded but feebly to the tender pressure I gave it. 

“Tired,” I said smiling, “but not very tired. 1 have been 
writing some letters.” 

I turned to speak to Charles Burke, who stood now with his 
hands in his pockets, leaning against the chimney-piece. 

The little hand trembled. 

“Why not ?” I said to myself. “ He ishercousin. They have 
been intimate from children, and she is afraid that I shall have 
words with him for his idleness and want of faith.” 

“Well, Charlie,” I said, “ any news ?” 

“News ?” he said, sharply, as he gave me a keen look ; “ what 
do you mean? What news should I have to give you?” 

“ Perhaps something respecting your future. Have you heard 
of any post ?” 

“Heard? No; nothing,” he said, abruptly. “Look here, 
John Rorke,” he cried, hotly, “what do you mean? Is this a hint 


” 


> 


that I am—— 

“ Oh, hush, Charlie, for vity’s sake,” cried my wife, pleadingly. 

“T won’t—I can’t be silent,” he cried. “ Because some people 
are wallowing in wealth, and have the world at their feet, they 
are never happy unless they are girding at those who are not so 
lucky.” 

“Hush, Charlie!” cried Helen again, and I felt the little cold 
hand in mine tremble, 

“ Let him speak, my dear,” I said, quietly, for I felt that I was 
growing stronger in my resolve and belief, in spite of the fact that 
the man before me seemed to be trying to anger me, and to be 
acting in the belief that a quarrel between us might, in some way, 
lead to his advantage. 

“Speak? Yes,” he cried, angrily, and a glance at the side, 
table showed me that he had been taking that which accounted for 
his flushed face. “A man has a right to speak even if he is a beggar.” 
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“No man is a beggar who has any respect for himself, Charles 
Burke,” I said, quietly. 

“ That’s right,” he cried ; “cast that in my teeth. Because I was 
fool enough to let you lend me a few beggarly hundreds you bring 
it all up to try and degrade me before my poor cousin here. But 
I tell you this, John Rorke 26 

“One moment,” I said, quietly. “ Were you staying to see me 
to-night ?” 





“ No—yes,” he cried. “ Yes, I wanted to see you.” 

I saw Helen raise the hand which she had at liberty in an 
appealing way, and her look seemed to warn him to be silent, but 
it was evident that he had been dining somewhere that night, 
taken more wine than was good for him, and on coming to my 
house, in place of tea, he had asked for the brandy I saw upon the 
tray. 

“ Helen, my child,” I said, quietly, “it is getting late: will 
you say ‘ good-night’ to your cousin, and go on to bed ?” 

“ I—I am not tired,” she said, anxiously. “I will stay.” 

“No,” I said, firmly. “Charlie wishes to speak to me, and it 
is better that we should be alone.” 

I spoke more decidedly to her than I had ever spoken before. 
A thought had come to me, one that seemed to offer a way out of 
the trouble which kept looming up like a black cloud, and I knew 
that whatever had happened or might happen, my course was 
open, and in this spirit I spoke as firmly as I did to the poor 
trembling girl. 

She rose without another word, darted a look of wild appeal at 
her cousin, and held out her hand. 

A mocking spirit was influencing him that night, and he took 
it and then tossed it carelessly away. 

“ Good-night, white slave,” he said, contemptuously. 

I could see her flush now, and cast a reproachful look at him. 
Then she turned to me, and I led her to the door. 

Her lips were trembling, and apart. She wanted to speak, but 
dared not, and I knew what she wished to say. 

“ You—you will not be long?” she faltered. 

“No,” I said, gravely. “I will not be long,” and I stood in 
the opening till she had mounted the stairs, when J closed the 
door, and returned to face Charles Burke. 
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“Now, what do you wish to say?” 

He looked at me with a half sneer of contempt. 

“ Nothing,” he said. 

“You told me you wished to say something. We are alone 
now. What is it?” 

“Nothing,” he cried again, offensively ; and as we gazed in 
each other’s eyes I could see a savage anger in his look that was 
as full of threats as his words were short. 

“Did you wish to ask me for money ?” I said. 

“Yes,” he cried, unguardedly, for the temptation was too great 
for him to keep silence. But he recalled his words directly, and 
with fierce emphasis exclaimed—*“ No!” 

“Look here, Charles Burke,” I said, “let us understand one 
another at once.” 

“The sooner the better,” he cried, bitterly. 

“You do want money, but in your anger you will not ask—you 
will not be under the obligation.” 

“ Perhaps so,” he said, with a sneer. 

“ Be plain with me, and I will be plain with you.” 

“Go on then.” 

“Your visits here give me pain.” 

“Do they ?” he said, in a mocking tone, which made me start as 
if I had receive a blow. 

“ And they give greater pain to your cousin—my wife.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

He burst into a harsh laugh, so full of cynical contempt for the 
man who spoke to him, that I was silent for some moments, I 
dare not trust myself to spes k. 

I fought down the rage his mocking tone, so full of triumph, 
had evoked, for I was strong yet in my determination not to believe 
ill of the woman I loved, and at last I spoke again. 

“ Look here,” I said, “ for the sake of my young wife and for 
our happiness I am about to make you an offer.” 

“ Well, what is it ?” he said, mockingly. 

“ You have tried America twice and failed,” I said, as soon as I 
could trust myself to speak firmly. 

“Thank you,” he sneered. “It is very good of you to remind me.” 

“ You were fitted out by your father to try the Cape, and you 
came back from there penniless,” I continued. 
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“ And it’s like your cursed insolence to remind me of it,” he 
snarled. 

“JT remind you because I have your welfare at heart, for your 
cousin’s sake,” I said. ° 

“ And your own,” he said, with another sneer. 

“ He does not know what he says,” I muttered to myself. “Were 
there truth in all your suspicions he dare not vaunt himself like 
this.” 

“Charles Burke,” I said aloud, “if you will go off at once to 
Australia and with the energy of a true man make a fresh start in 
life, I will place five hundred pounds at your disposal out there 
as capital, and I will pay for your outfit and passage as well.” 

I saw an eager look of pleasure in his eyes, and he leaned 
forward as if to take a step or two, and seize my hand, but his 
face wrinkled once more with a malevolent sneer, and he clenched 
his fist and gave one foot a stamp. 

“Curse you! curse your money!” he cried. “No! No! No! 
I tell you. I’m to be bought and sold, and transported out of 
your royal way, am I? No, John Rorke, you don’t know your man, 
I'll stay in England. You've blasted my life, and in your satis- 
faction you laugh at me in my misery. Well, we shall see.” 

He strode across the room and seized the brandy decanter, but 
dashed it down again, and almost rushed out of the room and 
down the stairs, the sireet door sending a loud echo through the 
house as he closed it with a heavy bang. 

In the quickness of my pursuit I had time to catch a glimpse 
of a figure on the stairs, and that gave me a keener pang than the 
words to which I had been compelled to listen. 

As I stood by the boudoir door once more, I could hear our old 
servant slowly shooting bolt and bar into their places, and with a 
sigh I went up to the bedroom, where, white as ashes, my wife 
was waiting.” 

“Hush!” I said, gently ; “no questions now. He has been 
drinking to-night, and is not answerable for his words.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
“1A PRINCESSE,” 


Two cards brought in by the old servant, next morning. 

* La Princesse Fédor.” 

“Comte Mirskr.” 

I read them slowly to myself. 

“Where are they ?” 

“Tn a carriage at the door, sir.” 

“Show them in at once.” 

A minute later a tall, graceful woman in a long fur pelisse of 
rich sable, and closely veiled, entered, followed by a handsome, fair, 
military looking man, who gazed at me keenly, and darted a quick 
glance round the room, as if in search of danger. 

I placed chairs, and the lady raised her veil, and looked at me 
as searchingly as her companion had looked about the room. 

“You speak French ?” she said in that tongue, and in a quick, 
rather excited voice, and I thought what a pity it was that so 
handsome, highly-bred a woman should have so harsh a voice. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“ And you know me?” she said. “They have written to you 
—my bankers ?” 

I bowed. 

“Hah!” she ejaculated, with a sigh of relief. “This is my 
friend and companion—my confidential friend, Count Mirski.” 

Her French was particularly pure, but she spoke with a 
singular accent, and ceasing suddenly, she in turn gazed about 
the room. 

“What door is that ?” she said, quickly ; and she looked at me 
suspiciously as she pointed over my right shoulder. 

“A cabinet,” I said. 

And that?” she said, now pointing over my left shoulder. 

“ Another cabinet.” 

“Show me!” she cried, quickly ; and as she bent forward, her 
eyes seemed to be plunged into mine. 

I hesitated for a moment, and she started up and laid her 
hand upon her companion’s shonlder, while he, in turn, leaped up, 
and it seemed as if they were about to back to the door. 
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“Those are the doors to my strong rooms,” I said, smiling. 
“ My safes”; and, taking my keys, I opened each door in turn, go 
as to reveal the inner steel doors with their brass handles and 
shining plates. 

“Hah!” she cried, with her face lighting up; and leaving her 
companion, she glided quickly across the room, with her heavy, 
rich robe rustling loudly, and tapped at first one door and then 
the other with her knuckles. “Those are your strong chambers 
where you keep your treasure, is it not so?” 

There was a quick, imperious manner in her questioning, but] 
responded, with a smile— 

“When I have a treasure to guard, I shut it up first in 
my heart, madame, and it is a secret.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, excitedly. “That is good. I see. Paul, 
my dear, they were right.” Then turning to me again, and point- 
ing to the entrance door: “Can they hear our words ?” 

“No,” I said; “the door is locked.” 

“Then we are prisoners!” cried the man ; and his hand sought 
his breast, but the Princess laid her gloved hand upon his arm. 

“No, no, my dear,” she said, softly. “We are in England. 
They say that all are free. Monsieur will excuse us,” she con- 
tinued, turning to me with grave dignity, and a sweetness of tone 
that was new. “We have been hunted by spies for months now. 
We have fought against imprisonment, perhaps against death. 
Everyone we have met has seemed to be an enemy, and my friend 
here cannot quite believe that we are now quite safe.” 

“You are certainly safe, madame,” I said, “and there is 
nothing to fear. Messieurs Duroche would not have given you an 
introduction to me if there would have been cause for fear.” 

“No, no. You are right. It is so,” she said, eagerly. “But 
we cannot be heard ?” 

“Only by me,” I said. 

She leaned towards me then ; and, apparently at his ease, and 
little interested, the Count began to examine my pictures with the 
eye of a connoisseur, while the lady spoke in an eager tone. 

“Listen,” she said. “I have had to flee for my liberty, if not 
for life, and I have been trying for a year past to save my wealth— 
my jewels. The cruel enemy have despoiled me of my lands and 
money, but I have saved my jewels. They are of enormous value 
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and had they been seized I should have been a beggar. But we 
have escaped and I have them here.” 

« Here ?” I said. 

“No, no! At the hotel where we came to-day. Now listen. 
You will take care of them for me ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“You will keep them safe ?” 

I bowed. 

“ And give them up to nobody but me ?” 

The Count turned and showed that he heard all by smiling at 
her. 

“ Or the Count,” she added, quickly, “if I send you a command,” 

« A command?” I said. 

“Yes; see,” she said, catching up a pen and writing quickly a 
few words in French, and signing her name, a singularly large sig- 
nature, and ending by holding out her ungloved hand, and display- 
ing a ring in which was a large sapphire bearing a clearly cut 
coronet. 

“Only to be given up to him if he bears that command, sealed 
with this. To no one else.” 

“T understand,” I said. 

“Then that is all. I am eager to let you have them. They 
are not safe at the hotel, and we will go.” 

“One moment,” I said ; “this is an important charge. What 
are the jewels worth ?” 

“T do not know,” she said; “of your money ‘perhaps a million.” 

“ And do you wish to sell them, madame ?’ 

“Sell? No,” she said, frowning, and flashing at me a haughty 
look. 

“Excuse me, madame,” I said, “ but my instructions are to help 
you. Do you wish for an advance of money ?” 

She burst into a hearty laugh, and showed her white teeth. 

“Ts he not good, Paul, my dear?” she cried. “ No, no, my friend, 
I have plenty for one, two, three y years. Keep you my jewels, my 
diamonds, and rubies safe, that Ti may be at rest,” 

“Your highness may depend upon me,” I said. 

“Yes, I know,” she cried, tapping me on the breast with the 
back of her hand, “you are to be trusted, and I will pay you well. 
The Count will come back soon, and bring the caskets, and you 
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will see them and give him a paper to say you have them safe. 
Show me your signed hand. No, no, I trust to Count Mirski, It 
is enough. Come, my friend, I am in a fever to have my treasures 
here. Come!” 

“Your highness has not told me where you stay,” I said. 

“ At the Great Central Hotel,” she said, quickly. “ Now let us 
go. I tremble lest when I return I find all gone.” 

I rang, and my strange visitors were shown out, the Princess 
kissing the tips of her gloves to me, and the Count making me a 
grave military salute. Then I heard the carriage faintly as it rolled 
away, and I sat down examining the Princess’s autograph and the 
words she had written above it on the paper. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LIKE A KINGS RANSOM. 


THAT day passed slowly on and I had forgotten my visitors for 
the time being, my mind having reverted to the shadow that seemed 
to hang about my home. I dined with Helen, and spoke but little, 
for her words were monosyllabic, and the pain increased as I told 
myself that she seemed to fear me more and more. 

It was a relief when she complained of being unwell and 
sought her room, while to get relief from my agitating thoughts 
I went down to my room, lit the gas, and had just taken out the 
Princess’s sign-manual and written down as a help to my memory, 
the description of her ring, when there was a carriage at the door. 
and directly after, our grave old maid-servant announced the Count. 

He came in quickly, bearing a good sized, strongly made 
travelling case, upon which was stamped a large gilt coronet, and 
striding into the room, he planted the Russia leather case upon a 
chair, and stood waiting till Sarah had left the room. 

“Bah!” he said, as he threw more than set down his hat upon 
another chair. “See! These things. They make our life a curse.” 

I smiled. 

“Well,” he said. “Quick! You do not fasten the door?” 

“There is no need,’ I said, quietly; but I drew the heavy 
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curtain across inside to match the windows, which were already 
masked. 

“ Ah,” he said, in purer French than that enunciated by the 
Princess, “that is good. I too am ina fever to see these cursed 
iewels safe.” 

“Very well then,” I said. “To business.” 

He gave a sharp look round full of suspicion, and then catching 
my eye, laughed. 

“T forgot,” he said. “See, my friend, I am like a roe deer. I 
have been hunted so that I have fear. I am in England now.” 

He pulled off his gloves and took out a handkerchief and wiped 
his brow, before drawing from his breast a thin pocket-book stamped 
with the Princess’s coronet. 

“See,” he said, taking out a paper, “here are the jewels all 
written down. Read.” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “I will check them with you.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“T will see that you have them all there, and then give you 
another list as a receipt that I have them in my charge.” 

“Yes, yes, it is good,” he said, smiling. “But be quick: I 
want to be free to breathe, knowing that my responsibility is at 
anend. Shall I open the case ?” 

I bowed, and he quickly unbuckled the straps, and placed 
the case upon the table, before taking a small gold key from his 
massive watch-chain, and unfastening the lock. 

“ Here,” he said, as he threw the case open, “they are all here. 
Quick !” 

The case contained a number of packages, each carefully done 
up in white paper, tied and sealed, while to make our task the 
easier, every packet bore a number, so that as I opened each one I 
could refer to the list laid upon the table. 

To facilitate the work I emptied the case, and as I verified the 
list I placed each packet back in the receptacle in which it had 
been brought. 

I had smiled to myself when the Princess had mentioned a 
million as the worth of her jewels; but as I proceeded I began to 
feel it possible that she had not overrated her possessions, since 
for above an hour I was opening and closing étwi after étui con- 
taining bracelets, tiaras, necklets, broad collars, simple necklaces 
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and rings, and almost without exception they were of the choicest 
most carefully matched stones. 

My examination was hurried, but I had time to see that I had 
never before encountered so magnificent a collection of diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies, while individually the pearls were 
some of the best I had ever handled, though not equal in merit to 
the other gems. 

“They are quite correct,” I said, with a sigh of relief. “The 
jewels are of great value.” 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile of contempt ; “ but what are they 
to liberty and life? Still the Princess is a woman, and she adores 
her diamonds. There, my friend, lock them away, and let me 
breathe. I am dying for a cigar.” 

“Will you take the case back ?” I said. 

“Bah! no,” he cried, contemptuously, as he glanced at a magni- 
ficent watch he wore, and then took out a gold cigar case, elegantly 
chased. “I hope never to see the cursed thing again. I love a 
woman best, my friend, without her jewels. Will you permit ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said, and he selected a cigar, closed the case 
with a snap, after I had declined, and lit the cigar with a match 
from a tiny box, bearing a monogram in diamonds. 

I hesitated for a moment. My profession engenders suspicion. 
Then, taking my keys as he smoked and walked up and down, I 
opened the outer door of my principal safe, then the inner door of 
steel, and as I did so my visitor uttered an exclamation. 

“Hah !” he cried, as I placed the Russia case and its contents 
inside upon a shelf, and drew back and closed the door. “ Magni- 
fique! If she could but see. My faith, she would sleep well if she 
saw her bon-bons safe in there.” 

“You must tell the Princess,” I said, as I closed the oak door. 
“ Yes, they are safe now.” 

“ Yes,” he cried, emitting a cloud of smoke, and clapping his 
hands as if at a theatre. “It is magnifique, and I am at rest.” 

“Then I will write you a receipt, and a copy of this list, and 
we shall have completed our business.” 

“No, no, not now,” he said. “You can write and send me the 
letter. Forgive all our suspicious ways. The Princess was alarmed 
and she troubled me. Besides, till we came here we were not safe, 
and that case was too good a bonne bouche for the enemy. I 
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must warn you too. If they know they are here they will take 
them if they can.” 

“But do I understand you, sir?” I said. “ You will trust to 
me to post you a receipt and a copy of this list ?” 

“My faith, yes,” he said. “There, I am at rest. Let me go. 
I have not dined. The jewels are safe, and I can sleep to-night 
in peace.” 

I saw him to the waiting carriage. After a rather dignified but 
extremely cordial farewell on his part, and feeling somewhat 
relieved I went back to my study, gave my customary look round, 
and went upstairs. 

Helen had risen again, and made the tea, after which, still feel- 
ing unwell, she said she would retire to rest, while I went down 
again to my room, shut myself in, and, sitting down at the table 
made a careful copy of the list of the jewels. 

I had just finished when there was a tap at the door. 

I rose, and went across the room. 

“Yes.” 

“Will you want anything more, sir, to-night ?” 

“No, Sarah.” 

“T have locked the front door, sir,” she said. “ Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night.” 

I went back and finished the list, and asI read it down and 
checked it with the other the desire came over me in the shape 
of quite a longing to examine the costly gems once more. 

It was late, but the opportunity was excellent, and I could do 
something in the way of appraising them as I went on, a pleasure 
that none but a student of jewels can thoroughly understand. 

“Tt will be a relief, too,” I said, witha sigh; and, opening the 
doors of the great safe, after seeing from habit that the entrance 
door was secure and the portiére drawn, I lifted out the Russia 
case, placed it upon the table, unlocked it with the golden key, 
and sitting down, laid it open, and took out the first packet, num- 
bered ninety-four. 

As I did so in the broad light cast by the shaded lamp, my 
heart seemed to stand still, then to begin throbbing at a fearful rate 
and once more to cease beating while I, as I bent over the 
table, felt as if turned to stone. 

Alone! Shut in there at midnight, where even the shot of a 
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pistol could not be heard, and with those jewels, which might 
easily be worth the large sum the Princess had stated, open and 
unguarded before me, while my instinct told me that there was some 
great danger close at hand. 

What ? 

Where ? 

I knew at once, half behind me and on my right, hidden by the 
great heavy curtain which covered the window nearest the smaller 
safe. Some one must have entered the room while I was up. 
stairs; and when I came down, dreaming and thinking of my 
household trouble, I had not looked behind the curtain before J 
opened the safe. 

The punishment of my folly was at hand, for, as I sat there 
motionless as a statue, I felt that at the slightest movement that 
curtain would be dashed aside, and someone would spring upon me 
—to my deazh. 

In a flash, I recalled the Count’s warning that they had been 
tracked—that those who pursued them would have these jewels 
if they could find their destination. 

It was plain enough: they had been followed to my door. 
What should I do? 


(To be continued.) 























A TRIP TO THE NORTH CAPE. 


By CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 


Iris hard sometimes to realise as we toil through the close, 
crowded streets, and breathe the faint air of a city, that within a 
few miles there are fields of waving corn, shady woods, and green 
depths of fern, where no sound breaks the stillness, from sunrise 
to sundown, save the chirping of the song-birds through the leafy 
boughs, or the distant gurgle of the brooks from across the fragrant 
meadows. 

Less possible to bring before our mind’s eye, when in the midst 
of this heated turmoil, a world on the shores of the great Arctic, 
where the never-ceasing splash and tumble of the waves and the 
shrieking of wild birds alone break the silence—a land where, 
during the summer months, the daylight scarcely fades, but where 
in winter, were it not for the radiance lent by the shooting northern 
lights, darkness and drear night would reign supreme. 

Harriett Martineau, although we are told she had never visited 
the beautiful haunts she describes so graphically in that charming 
little idyll of the North, Feats on the Fiyord, has made us all 
well acquainted with the Land of the Midnight Sun, and M. 
du Chailli, in recent days, has caused many more hearts to beat 
with longing to realise all its wonders. 

So it was with the brightest expectations we set off on our 
trip one fine, but delusive, morning in July last, on a well-known 
Hull steamer bound for Bergen. Notwithstanding the brilliant 
sky and cheerful aspect of affairs, we were doomed to an unusually 
stormy passage, and were thankful indeed when at last our boat 
glided into the smooth waters of the fijord ; and even more thank- 
ful when we put in at Stavangar, a picturesque spot on the Bukke 
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fijord, where we were advised to telegraph for our rooms at the 
Bergen hotel, and where, after having explored the little town, we 
returned to our cabin to seek a few hours’ sleep before arriving 
at our destination. 

Early the following morning the first sight of Bergen burst 
upon us in all its wonderful beauty. Surrounded by seven tower. 
ing hills, the old town nestles in the greenest of valleys, studded 
with homesteads and bright with flowery ways. The view from 
the quay is one of unsurpassed loveliness ; the calm fijords wooded 
to the water's edge, their surfaces swept with drooping boughs, 
rippling here, golden there, dark and leaden as the shadows fit 
across ; and a far off fijord melts into breaking sea, on which the 
yellow-sailed boats are rocking. 

The town itself is situated on a peninsula, and is built very 
picturesquely—a vista of houses painted in every colour of the 
rainbow, and of great white churches with square clock towers. It 
was five o'clock in the morning when we landed, yet the streets 
were crowded with people hastening to the market, and others 
already returning with their baskets laden with fish, fruit and 
vegetables. Knots of peasant-women were standing about the 
streets, gossiping as women will all the world over ; and, clinging 
to their skirts shy little girls, with handkerchiefs tied uncomfortably 
Cig. ‘nd their flaxen heads, and with shawls pinned in elderly 
fashion across their diminutive shoulders, offered wild strawberries 
and cranberries they had gathered in the woods to every passer-by. 

From time immemorial Bergen has been the greatest fish 
market in all Norway, and northern seafarers arrive here day after 
day with their heavily laden “ gayter,” grand old vessels retaining 
the shape of the ancient dragon-ships, the Vikings. Fish are 
always sold alive at the market, and we were somewhat embar- 
rassed on purchasing a cod, which we intended to take home and 
have cooked for our breakfast, to have a jumping, palpitating 
creature wrapped in paper, and placed confidingly in our un- 
willing arms, 

After breakfast we sallied forth again, on business intent ; first 
to the furrier’s, where we purchased some deliciously soft down 
rugs, and some little grey feathery caps, and then to Hammer's, 
the famous silver dealer. We had been warned on board by some 
canny Yankees that all the old silver had long since been bought 
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up by English tourists, and that inferior imitations by Birmingham 
manufacturers were now very largely imported. This, however, 
Mr. Hammer denied in indignant, if helpless, English, declaring 
that the peasants before emigrating to America brought their 
stores of silver tankards, caskets, earrings, and buckles to him to 
dispose of before sailing, and that it was thus the many beautiful 
relics were brought to light. And we were inclined to believe him ; 
at any rate we came out of his shop laden with treasures which 
do not apparently savour of Birmingham. Although we would 
gladly have lingered at Bergen, time was precious, as the season 
was far advanced, and our steamer, the Ole Bull, was bound to 
sail for the North Cape. Very few passengers joined us, as 
the greater number of tourists visit these shores in June. 
Fortunately our captain, who, like all the captains of Norwegian 
passenger steamers, had first served in the navy, was a most 
interesting and agreeable companion, always ready to volunteer a 
fund of information about the places we visited on our journey 
northwards, 

The weather on the first two days of the voyage was very dull 
and the scenery somewhat monotonous, but ere long matters im- 
proved, and the sun shone forth with his old splendour, gilding the 
grey crags as with a magician’s wand, and lifting the mists from 
their stern heights. In the distance glimpses of green hills were 
revealed to us, capped with the first snows of the year, and ever 
beyond rose the heads of great glaciers, their points catching the 
light, glittering so that the eye could scarcely bear to rest upon 
them. In the foreground cascades rose as ix silvery columns from 
the deep pine gorges, whilst all around the voices of the hidden 
waters made incessant happy music. 

As we went further north the days became longer and longer, 
until at last there was no night at all, but sunshine until one 
oclock in the morning, and even then a scarcely perceptible 
dimming of the brightness—an hour’s twilight—until the sun rose 
again to touch the hill-tops with rosy gleams and sparkle on the 
quiet waters of the fijords. Every two or three days our steamer 
stopped at one of the little villages along the coast, and we were 
glad enough to escape for an hour’s tramp, or to wander up and 
down the forsaken streets, and make what purchases of silver or 
wood carving we could. These “villages” are mere clusters of 
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cottages, perched like so many dolls’ houses in the most impossible 
niches on the sides of the steep cliffs, each with its own tiny 
approach, sometimes up wooden ladders, or steps cut out of the 
rocks, 

At Trondjhem, the so-called “ Paris of the North,” we spent a 
whole day, and were much disappointed, after reading Baedeker'’s 
glowing descriptions, to find the most dreary, God-forsaken town 
imaginable. ‘The cathedral, however, is a handsome building, and 
we were much struck with a beautiful statue of Christ, standing as 
if in benediction, executed by Thorwaldsen. 

The day after leaving Trondjhem we passed the wonderful 
mountain of Torghatten, resembling an enormous hat some 800 
feet high, and pierced halfway by an aperture. The view 
of the ocean and its myriads of rocks seen through this 
natural telescope is strangely beautiful. As we neared the Arctic 
Circle the character of the scenery grew brighter and more home- 
like, the gentle slopes were covered with a tangle of every wild 
flower which blows, and the rising ground overgrown with scented 
pines. The weather became more genial every day (owing, it was 
said, to that mysterous agent, the Gulf Stream), indeed, so 
oppressive was the Arctic warmth, that we were obliged to throw 
off our jackets on going ashore. Before very long we reached 
the Lofoden Isles,and now the wildest and most magnificent 
scenery burst upon us. The islands, a long chain of mountains 
for all the world like the skeleton of a vertebrate animal, stretch 
from horizon to horizon, their points, fine as needles, piercing the 
dazzling sky and scintillating with crystallised snow. The ocean 
beyond lay like a sapphire lake beneath a sapphire sky. Turning 
eastward the sunlight fell more faintly on the rocky shores and 
on the loose sail of a smack, idly coming round a headland. A 
dim line of shadow lay in the wake of the boat, otherwise the 
black hull and tawny sail seemed to be cutting through a plain 
of glistening silver. 

One evening we stopped at one of the many _ little 
villages nestling among the Lofoden Isles, where half-a-dozen 
red and yellow cottages, each with a few square yards of a bay 
and a miniature church, were dotted about like toys in a toy 
village. Here, to our great excitement, we heard that a dance 
was to be given at a distant farm-house, and eager to join the 
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fun,we hire some carrioles and set off in high spirits. This was 
our first experience in carriole-driving, and one which may be 
aptly described, I think, as a painful pleasure, a carriole being 
alittle gig, innocent of springs, constructed to seat one person 
only; and as the ground was of the stoniest, locomotion was not 
altogether a bed of roses. Very kindly were we received on 
arriving at the farm-house. Our host, after pressing refreshments 
upon us, conducted us to some seats on a raised dais at the end 
of the ball-room, a long barn, the door of which was covered 
with sprigs of juniper. 

A blind fiddler stood on a bench near us and played away 
with more zeal than discretion, stamping his foot at every bar, 
and going through inconceivable facial contortions in sympathy 
with the dances. And how those Norwegian peasants danced! 
Waving their arms, pointing their toes, and nodding their heads 
with laughable solemnity as if the polka were a sacred rite. 
The young girls in their snowy chemisettes and red heart-shaped 
bodices, with their fair plaits twirling round them as they 
pirouetted, were a pretty sight indeed, and their grave, dignified 
manners as they accepted or dismissed their swains in the dance 
would have befitted fine ladies. 

Slices of bread and butter, with anchovies or shredded reindeer 
ham and tongue, and plates of cheese were next handed round, 
with cups of strong coffee, and proved excellent. At our request, 
later in the evening, one of the girls favoured us with a song, 
and very charmingly she warbled an old Swedish ballad about a 
sea syren called the “Necken Polka,” which many of us have 
heard Madame Nilsson deliver in her own inimitable way. 

Then came supper; long did it last and hearty was the mirth 
round the table. People travelling in Norway have an appetite 
unknown elsewhere, and certainly the other guests were not far 
behind us in helping to despatch the piles of fish, joint after joint 
of reindeer venison, and platesful of delicious Molte beer, a berry 
peculiar to the country, of a fine amber colour, eaten with thick 
whipped cream. After supper we were obliged to take our 
departure, and regretting to leave so much jollity behind us, 
returned to the cool retirement of the Ole Bull. 

At Hammerfest, the most northerly town in theworld, we made 
a short stay, a dreary place enough in the winter months, but 
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livelier in the summer, when the harbour is crowded with English 
Swedish, and Russian boats. A party of Lapps had arrived there 
that very morning, and hastening on to the quay we found some 
uncouth-looking creatures in a boat, just below the steps. Both 
men and women were dressed in loose sacking, tied in at the waist, 
and again at the heels with cords. A few in garments of 
goat-skins, had rough sou’-westers on their heads, and long pointed 
shoes on their feet. All were dwarf-like in height, with large flat 
features, and so dirty that we feared venturing within a hundred 
yards of them. As we stood watching their strange antics, they 
produced their mid-day meal, which consisted of black bread 
which they buttered with their thumbs, and which they offered 
to us with much empressement. At their invitation we visited 
them later in the day at their encampment outside the town. The 
tent, in which this unhappy family lived, was about ten feet in 
diameter,and with no opening to the air, save a hole through 
which each inmate crept on hands and knees. 

The chief pride of a Lapp is in his reindeer, and for our benefit 
a splendid herd was brought down from the hills upon which the 
somewhat exorbitant payment of 14s. was demanded from us. 
One of the sailors from the Ole Bull, who had accompanied us 
on the occasion, surprised us by giving a tip to the Lapp-in-chief 
on leaving. He explained that “ill as he could afford to part with 
his money, it brought ill-luck to bid good-bye to a Lapp empty- 
handed.” 

After Hammerfest we stopped no more before reaching the 
North Cape, where we put in early one morning. We spent most 
of our day climbing up the huge mountain which forms the cape, 
and were amply repaid for our toil when we gained the summit. 
Never to be forgotten is the grand unbounded view; others may 
be richer in all elements of beauty, but no other possesses the 
weird charm of this: its haggard outline rising against the clear 
eastern sky, its sides beaten by the waves of the cold Arctic. 

Beneath our feet, growing up with the green turf we little 
dreamed to see at the North Cape, were our own familiar butter- 
cups and harebells, sweet to our ears were the songs of our home- 
birds, and gentle the music of the wind sweeping through the 
rustling grasses; and how fragrant the wild fresh scent of thyme 
and clover and mountain herb ! All day long we anxiously watched 
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the signs of the sky, and as towards evening some ominous mists 
and clouds had gathered, we became full of gloomy forebodings. 
But our fears were ungrounded, for as midnight approached, 
bright specks of colour pierced the mist, and, as if by magic, the 
whole heaven was revealed to us. At Hammerfest we had watched 
the dipping of the sun below the horizon to appear again, but now 
we were to see him complete his circle, without disappearing at 
all—so we fondly believed. We had, however, arrived just too 
late at the North Cape to witness the great wonder in its highest 
perfection. Yet if anything can be more exquisite than the 
softening of light with the speedy renewal of day, I doubt it. 
From the elevation at which we stood it seemed as if the sea rose 
to the very sky. Breathless we watched and waited as the pale 
gold circle of the sun followed for a time the line of the horizon, 
and then sank and sank into the waves. There was a few 
moments’ twilight, a deadening of the tints of earth and sky, a soft 
veiling, as it were, athe lights around us. A pale green hue 
remained where the sun had disappeared, soon to rekindle into 
brighter gleams as he rose again and bathed the re-awakened 
world with his splendour. 

And we were silent for a time. “For who would speak or be 
looked upon, when behind him all Europe and Africa are fast 
asleep, except the watchmen, and before him the silent immensity 
and palace of the Eternity, whereof our sun is but a feeble lamp ?” 
These are Carlyle’s words in his Sartor Resartus, and whose 
could I more fitly recall ? 

On our return journey, a day or two after leaving Hammerfest, 
we were awakened from our early morning’s slumber by the 
captain telling us to hurry up on deck as a harpooner’s vessel 
was in sight. Clothed in a few light fantastic garments we 
hastened to do his bidding. Boats were let down and nothing loth 
we were rowed up to the side of a mighty monster, for a whale 
had been captured that very morning. The harpoonists were all 
in the wildest state of excitement and delighted to have an 
opportunity of pouring the account of their exploit into willing 
ears. A sailor lifted me out of the boat on to the body of the 
giant creature lying in his last long sleep, and hand in hand we 
took a walk along his great side. 

No fresh experiences awaited us before arriving at Molde. 
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Here we bade adieu to our kind captain and sailors, and the Ole 
Bull herself, as we intended to make a few days’ visit at this, one 
of the most charming spots in all Norway, before proceeding to 
Christiania. The descriptions we had received of the place had 
not been too glowing, and the green-belted village, the sparkling 
fijords, the row of white houses covered with roses and fuschias 
which bordered the quay, basking in unfailing sunshine, made up 
a lovely picture indeed. Hills rise all around, affording the shelter 
which accounts for the extreme mildness of the climate, and 
perched about on the hills are the prettiest little cottages imagin- 
able, half-hidden beneath a luxuriant growth of creepers, amid 
vistas of apple and cherry orchards. Our hotel was a haven 
of refuge, delightfully clean and cosy, and the landlord, a veritable 
Sir Charles Grandison, who ministered to our creature comforts 
in the most condescending manner. The evenings were so warm 
that we were able to remain on the balconies overlooking the 
beautiful fijord for hours together, without any wraps; it being 
quite the custom of visitors to congregate in the verandahs every 
night to drink their coffee in company, sing part-songs, and play a 
rubber of whist, if the fancy pleased them. 

The walks round Molde are surpassingly lovely, and every day 
we discovered some fresh haunt among the hills where the view 
appeare] more entrancing than it had done yesterday, a little 
further up or a little lower down as the case might be. The 
cemetery here was the most beautiful I ever saw—a veritable 
God’s acre—overgrown with countless flowers. One tiny grave 
was literally hidden beneath a wealth of rose wreaths and garlands 
of syringa, over which a bevy of white butterflies was hovering. 
All day long the children came, each to leave his or her little 
tribute of flowers, tied with clusters of gay-coloured ribbons. Was 
it the last resting place of a soldier’s child, we wondered? For 
over the grave two large flags were hung. On a banner above 
were written the words, touching in their simplicity, “ Farvel,* 
Anna.” 

From Molde we crossed a fijord of great beauty to land at 
Veblungsnees, the starting point for Christiania, vid the Romsdal, 
the finest valley in Norway, and perhaps in all Europe. We drove 


* Farewell. 
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in carrioles along most excellent roads, on an average fifty miles a 
day, to reach our destination in about a week’s time. I can recom- 
mend no more splendid hunting-ground for tourists, whether riders, 
drivers, or pedestrians, for the scenery is simply magnificent, and 
the air so soft, yet so quickening, that neither cold nor fatigue can 
be felt. At distances of about seven or eight miles along the road 
houses or “stations” as they are called, are placed by order of the 
Government, the inmates of which are under an obligation, if their 
rooms are all occupied, to find lodging for travellers at neighbour- 
ing farm-houses. We were always quite comfortably housed, the 
beds being as white as snow; the rooms clean; and the meals, if 
not varied, wholesome and appetising. The coffee, eggs, bread 
and butter were, like Czsar’s wife, above reproach, and the fish, 
beefsteaks, pancakes, molte beeer, and whipped cream, seemed to 
tempt English travellers considerably, judging by the almost 
alarming manner in which they despatched whole dishes full. 

I must leave it to my readers to try and bring before their 
mind’s eye the beauty of this wonderful valley ;—its great moun- 
tains on either side, with eagles and herons resting on their rocky 
ledges thousands of feet above the seething waters; the mighty 
cascades—the slender waterfalls dancing lightly from crag to crag, 
scattering showers of diamond drops as they fall; the myriads of 
blue-green firs covering the lower sides of the slopes ; the peaceful 
valley below dotted with white and red cottages, and towering 
above all the majestic Romsdalhorn capped with brilliant snows. 
Travelling in Switzerland this year, with all its wealth of loveli- 
ness, I confess I found no spot equal in romantic beauty to the 
resting-places, Dombas, Aak, and Stanfleete, in the Romsdal. 

Christiania was our last destination—a town beautifully situ- 
ated, but which possesses few fine buildings, and has a dead alive 
air which renders it immensely inferior to Bergen, where so much 
is stirring, and where the very streets have a happy expression. 

The inhabitants, however, seem an easy-going set, and spend 
their time in pleasure-making, fishing and shooting in the summer 
months, and in skating and sledging in the winter, during the few 
hours of daylight vouchsafed to them. The days are so short that 
candles arelighted as early as three o’clock inthe afternoon, when the 
young men and maidens not unfrequently amuse themselves with 
dancing and gymnastics. All the Norwegian ladies dance well, 
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being practised in it from their babyhood as an amusement, for 
which the leisure of their long winter and the roominess of their 
houses afford scope. It must be a pretty sight to watch the 
skaters on the ponds in the Christiania parks, for during the few 
hours of daylight they say the sun shines with an extraordinary 
brilliancy, the likeof which we in England have never seen ; and that 
notwithstanding the intense cold, thousands of yellow butterflies 
are seen flitting over the ice. Almost as bewitching is the scene 
at night when the Aurora lights up the sky or when the glorious 
stars illumine a black heaven, the planets casting a faint shadow 
as a new moon does with us. 

The Norwegians are not a particularly well-favoured race, and 
the majority have the dull tow-like hair and the faded, colourless 
skins engendered by too much fish and too little meat eating. Yet 
their expressions are as candid and simple as their manners are 
frank and winning, The peasant women’s dress is singularly pretty 
and the plainest cannot but look neat and pleasing in the dark 
plaited skirts worn just below the knees, leaving a well-stockinged 
leg and well-shod foot exposed. What could be brighter and more 
picturesque than the snowy chemisettes and scarlet heart-shaped 
bodices, bordered with silver galoon, and white muslin caps which 
are simply marvels of the kilting art? Although the most thrifty 
people imaginable, the poorest is lavish in the matter of washing. 
Certainly you never see a soiled cap or crumpled strings, go where 
you will. Those immaculate frills always look as if they were put 
on for the first time. Although not given to demonstration, the 
Norwegians are agreeable and hearty, and there is an unconven- 
tionality about Psd which cannot fail to interest every traveller. 
The peasants are as honest as the day, and exert themselves to the 
utmost in promoting the well-being of English tourists. They are 
indeed, as M. du Chailli has shown us, a people seeming fresh from 
the hand of their Maker, gentle and true and simple, welcoming a 
stranger as a brother, ready to give, but unwilling to receive. 

I can imagine nothing more delightful than to spend the 
summer months among the good people in the more untrodden 
parts of the country. Pleasant the life at the sxters even in 
April, when reindeer-hunting may still be had, and when the 
searching for eider-ducks’ nests is the great excitement. 
Pleasant to watch the tending of the cattle and the turning out 
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of goats when the first patches of grass appear from beneath the 
winter's white carpet. The spring on these northern shores 
lasts but a month, and with the sudden warm weather the snows 
yanish as by magic. The streams leap and rush, whilst the 
whole air chimes with music after the long winter’s silence ; the 
birds return from southern climes and break into happy song, 
the silvery fish leap out of the water, the wild flowers open their 
petals to the sun’s magic, and every twig shows swelling buds. 
As summer advances the young girls busy themselves with the 
care of the kids, or help their fathers and brothers to sow the 
rye, beans, and oats; and when June sets in the herdsmen and 
dairy-women live on the mountain-side tending the cattle, for 
there is no seeter but has its pasture. Any day a procession of 
herds and flocks may be seen winding its way up the mountain- 
paths, the men and women carrying their milking pails, and sing- 
ing the national airs with their pretty plaintive refrains in the 
minor key as they go. 

If words of mine chance to be the means of persuading any of 
my readers to pay a visit to the lovely shores of the far-off North, 
I shall feel that I have not written in vain, and can promise that 
when the day comes for them to return to the work-a-day 
world of railways and hurry-scurry, they will feel a keen regret to 
leave behind a land of so much peace and beauty. 
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ASK MAMMA! 


A DRAWING ROOM DRAMA. 


By RALPH NEVILL. 


Cuaracters.—Mrs. Morton, aged 38, a widow; Atice Morton, aged 18, 
her daughter ; Georce Browne, aged 38. 


SceneE.—A Drawing-room—Mrs. Morton in easy-chair, nx.c.; ALice at 
table, L., laying out cards. 


Mrs. M. Whatever are you doing, Alice ? 

Arce. Only telling my fortune, mother. 

Mrs. M. Well, dear, and is it satisfactory ? 

Avice. Oh! there’s a horrid other woman who’s to interfere. 

Mrs. M. Perhaps that’s me 

Autice. You! Why? 

Mrs. M. Oh: in my capacity of parent and guardian. 

Atice. Oh, mamma! how naughty to talk so. It’s very annoying, too; 
it’s a dark man! 

Mrs. M. Well, won’t that do ? 

Auice. Oh no! I can’t bear dark men. (after a} pause comes and sits at 
Mrs. Morton's feet) Mamma! should you cal! Mr. Browne dark or fair? 

Mrs. M. Well, I think certainly fair. I wonder if he will call to-day. 
It’s a whole week since he’s been here, and that’s quite unusual of late—— 

Auice. Mother dear, do you like Mr. Browne ? 

Mrs. M. Yes, dear, I think he’s a very nice young man. 

(strokes her hair) 

Auice. That’s what he can’t bear being called ; don’t you think it’s very 
silly pretending to be soold? I’m sure I think men like him, for instance, 
are ever so much nicer than poys. The young men are al] exactly alike, so 
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ignorant and so uninteresting ; they allsay the same stupid things and make 
the same silly compliments. 

Mrs. M. Doesn’t Mr. Browne pay you compliments ? 

Auce. Ohno! and he’s always so nice and sincere. Certainly he did 
say the other night that I danced beautifully, and that my dress was the 
best at the ball ; but then, I don’t call that a compliment, because I’m sure 
he meant it. And then, he has such good taste, you know. I wish he 
wouldn’t be so funny sometimes ; he won’t come near me the whole evening 
if anyone else is there. 

Mrs. M. Why’s that ? 

Auice. Oh! he says he isn’t wanted ; such nonsense! Then he’s so silly 
about his name, he says it’s socommon. I don’t think it’s a bad name, do 


” 


you? With an ‘‘e, of course ; it looks so English, I think. 

Mrs. M. What, with an ‘‘e”? I thought that was the French fashion. 

Aurce. Oh, no, mamma, quite English, early English ! (after a pause) 
Mother, do you think people who marry ought to be of the same age ? 

Mrs. M. That depends, my dear ; your father and I were ; but then we 
were brought up together. 

Auice. Then you don’t think it’s wrong for the husband to be older ? 

Mrs. M. That all depends on circumstances. At any rate, it’s a great 
deal better than being too young. Now I must go and write a letter, and if 
Mr. Browne calls I must leave you to entertain him fora while. (Exit) 

Auice. I wonder whether he means anything or no ; sometimes he seems 
so nice and tender, and at other times he talks as if he were my father. It’s 
such nonsense men pretending to be fatherly to young girls. Surely he can’t 
be playing with me, and only amusing himself. I sometimes feel so angry 
that I must ask him what he means. But I’m quite sure of one thing, he 
shall never know how teased I’ve been. If he does say anything I'll take it 
Heigho ! 
what was I going to say ? Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! (a knock at front door ; she 
runs to window) Why, there he is ! (runs to glass, then exit, saying) I must 
really run and put on my tea gown. 


in the quietest way, and won’t show him how much I’m in 





Enter GEorGE. 


Grorce. No one here. What a blessing! I’veashort reprieve. I’ve a 
good mind to slipaway. Several times lately have I got to the corner of the 
street and gone away again. However, now I’ve screwed my courage to the 
sticking point so far, perhaps I’d better go through with it. I wonder if 
she'll laugh at me ; perhaps I’m a fool ! What has a man near forty to do with 
a girl of eighteen! How cam she possibly care for me? No doubt she’s 
shown she likes me, but probably she looks on me as a sort of fatherly person 
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and never dreams of anything else. No girls are ever in love with men they 
are friendly with and confide in and trust ; it’s always some good-looking 
scamp they know nothing about they fall in love with. Why, the thing’s 
absurd on the face of it. As a matter of fact it would be much more sensible 
if I were to marry the mother. My sister-in-law was at me the other day, 
advising—advising—advising that I should marry some steady person of my 
own age and settle down, by which she meant, no doubt, that I should marry 
her maiden sister, Penelope, aged thirty-six, and plain—-oh, so plain! No, 
thank you, no Penelope! Then Jack Temple, the other day, slapped 
me on the back and said, ‘‘ Hallo ! old fellow, I congratulate you. I suppose 
you're going to marry the fascinating widow; I hear you're always at her 
house.” The brute! it never seemed to occur to him that the daughter 
might be the attraction. But after all she must have meant something by 
the way she went on the other night—nothing daughterly about that. A 
charming woman, the mother, too! I suppose the world’s right, and she 
would be a much more suitable match for me. Always very polite to me, 
too. I shouldn’t wonder if she’d have me. How delightful Alice looked 
the other night when she gave me that flower. Shall common-sense or 
impulse carry the day ? (goes to table and sees cards) Hallo! what’s here? 
some one been playing cards. Patience, I suppose. No, it’s not that. 
Fortune-telling, I believe—dark man from over the sea and fair man that 
loves you, and all that sort of thing. I wish I could tell mine. The only 
way I know is by tossing, or cutting the cards will doas well. (shuffles them 
into two packs, the lower parts being all queens, the right hand upper all 
high, and the left hand all low) Let’s see, mother right hand, daughter 
left ; no, daughter right hand, mother left—lowest wins. (just shows a queen 
in right hand) What am I doing? of course highest wins, except at whist. 
(cuts again at lower half, retaining the right hand queen) By Jove! two 
queens! a tie! That won’t do—that’s bigamy. Try again. (cuts from 
upper half) Daughter wins. Ah! (rises. ALICE enters) Now for it! 

Atice. How do you do, Mr. Browne ? 

Grorce. I hope you were not tired after Tuesday’s dance. 

(holding hand) 

Atice, Oh, no, thank you. 

Georce. I have to thank you for making my evening so very pleasant. 

Auice. (curtseying) So have I you. 

}EorGE. Oh, that’s a different thing. I’man old fogey, glad to get any 
one to dance with me. You can get anyone you like ; all the young fellows 
are rushing after you. 

Auice. Perhaps I prefer ‘*‘ old fogeys,” as "you call them, to boys. Besides, 
what nonsense calling yourself an old fogey. Why, only the other day 
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mamma said you were one fof the youngest men for your age she had ever 
known. 

GzorcE. Yes, for my age! 

Auice. Yes, and she said she wished there were more young men like 
you now-a-days. You are like young men were when she was a girl ; indeed, 
she said you reminded her very much of what poor papa was—— 

Grorce. The deuce ! 

Auice. I mean, of course, when he was a young man. 

GzorcE. Was your father much older than your mother ? 

Auice. Oh, no! nearly the same age. Mother’s thirty-eight, you know. 

Georce. Umph ! Then your father and I were about the same age. 

(bitterly) 

Auice. Oh, Mr. Browne, I didn’t think cf that ; but, really, I never think 
of you as so old. I’m sure you never seem so ; nobody would think you were 
more than thirty. 

GzorGce. Thank you, Miss Morton. Not much compliment to my wisdom, 
I’m afraid. 

Auice. Oh, how can you? you know I don’t mean that ; besides, your 
friend, Mrs. Grant, said the other day that men were worth nothing till 
they were past thirty-five. 

GeorGE. (angrily) She’s not my friend—besides, I daresay they wouldn't 
beanything to Mrs. Grant, but that’s no reason they shouldn’t be to you at 
your age. 

Auice. Thank you; then you mean to say I haven’t so much taste as 
Mrs. Grant. Poor Mrs. Grant! I wonder you say she’s not your friend. I 
thought you admired her so. 

Gzoret. You know I can’t bear her, a made-up artificial old woman. 

Auice. I wonder what you do admire. 

Gzorce. You, Alice, it’s you 1 admire—old or not old, I must tell you 
that I love you. I know I’ve no business to tell you—I'm old and dull, you 
are young and bright. Iam old enough to be your father. But the woman 
who will trust me shall be watched over and protected and all her life made 
happy. Oh, I know what people say ; they say I ought to ask some older 
and more staid person to be my wife, and not be so ambitious, but I can’t 
help it, Alice, I want you. 

(AxicE has kept her face hidden in her handkerchief, concealing her pleasure 
and sense of fun) 

Aurce. Oh, Mr. Browne, you must really ask mamma. (imps wp) I must 
run away. (turns at door and smiles mischievously) I'll send her to you. 


( Exit) 
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Georce. Ask mamma! There’sa facer, but what else could I expect ? 
But she needn’t have put it in that way—though I am old enough to be her 
father. (paces wp and down) After all, I suppose she is right, the mother jg 
the proper match for me. Looks as if mamma did care for me. Rather 
strong, that likeness to the late papa, wasn’t it? I suppose Miss Alice’s 
attentions were only daughterly after all. Evidently from what Jack said, 
people have been talking about us. This accounts for the cordial welcome 
the widow always. gives me ; no doubt Alice has known all abcut it. By 
Jove, a very unpleasant thing if she finds out I’ve made a fool of myself 
with her daughter. 

Atice. (looking in) Mamma will be here directly. 

Gerorce. Oh! Miss Morton, one moment ; promise me one thing before 
you go, that you won’t say anything to your mother of what I said to you. 

Atice. (surprised) Oh! not if you don’t wish it. 

GroreE. No! no! certainly not. 

Atice. Very well. (Exit) 

Georce. Now for it! Ask mamma! rather quick work ! 


Enter Mrs. Morton. 


Mrs. M. How do you do, Mr. Browne? 

Grorce. Mrs. Morton, l’ve a very serious question to ask you; may I do 
it at once without beating about the bush ? 

Mrs. M. (aside) Then he has proposed to Alice. 

Georce. In short, I want to ask you if you will marry me. We have known 
each other some time. Ihope youlike me enough. Our agesare suitable, 
and I’m sure we should be happy together. 

Mrs. M. (having gone on one side, showing great surprise; aside) Good 
Heavens! what can the man mean? Why, he was obviously in love with Alice 
and I’m quite sure she’s in love with him. Besides, how ridiculous! He's 
much too juvenile forme. Why, what would my daughter say ? 

GrorceE, Oh, that’s all right ; in fact, your daughter knows. Indeed, if I 
may say so, it was she herself who counselled me and encouraged me. 

Mrs. M. She did? Nonsense! 

Georce. Yes, it was she who said ask mamma ! when I—when I—when, 
in fact—— 

Mrs. M. (after staring at him a minute, turns her back and goes tuto a fit 
of silent laughter ; aside) Was there ever such an idiot ? He must be punished 
for this, though he looks rather sorry for himself already. Well, Mr. 
Browne, if my daughter wishes it, and you really wish it, I suppose it 


wouldn’t be right for me to say no. 
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GrorGE. (who has begun to look a little sad, steps to her and takes her hand) 
Oh, thanks ! 

Mrs. M. But you must really let me retire for a little. You have taken 
me so by surprise. (goes to door) Don’t go away yet, I will send Alice to 
you. (Exit laughing) 

GrorcEe. Well, I’ve done it! I suppose I ought to be the happiest man 
alive. Iam, too! How charming it will be to have little Alice for a step- 
daughter. Eh! what? Oh! of course, certainly! But she'll get married 
very soon. Oh, confound it all ! 


Enter_Atice, who comes shyly to him. 


Auice. Well, have you asked mamma ? 

GrorGE. Yes, my dear, and she has consented. 

(draws her towurds him, and kisses her on the forehead in a 
fatherly way), 

Auice. (laying her head on his shoulder and putting her arm rownd his 
neck) Oh, George, I am so happy. (GrorGE looks dumbfounded) Dear! we 
shall be so happy together. (GEoRGE agitated) I’m sure I shall always do my 
best to make you happy. (GEORGE wipes his forehead in agony) You won't 
want to take me away from mamma altogether, will you? You'll let me see 
her constantly ? 

GrorGE. (freeing himself) Good heavens! is it possible ? 

AticeE. We'll have a house not far from her, dear! so that we may see 
her often. Poor mamma, she’ll be so lonely when we are married. 

GrorcE. Alice! Miss Morton! Good heavens! what am I to do? 
There’s a frightful mistake. 

Auice. What ? 

GeorGE. You told me to ask mamma. 

Auice. And you did, and she consented. 

GzorcE, I thought you meant that I was too old for you, and I asked 
her—— 

A1ice. Yes ? 

GeEoRGE. To be my wife ! 

Autce, ( falls into chair in hysterical weeping) Oh, cruel, cruel ! 

GEORGE. (pacing the room) What shall I do? WhatshallI do? Was 
there ever such an idiot? Great heavens ! (approaches her) 

Auicr. Oh, go away! go away! How could you be so heartless ? 
Oh-h-h ! 

Georce. Alice! I’ve been a fool! a knave ! ascoundrel! I ought to be 
kicked! Ihad no idea you cared for me. I thought you liked me as a 
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father. Alice, I would have cut my right hand off—— Why, I love you, I 
adore you. 
(grouped with her, trying to take her hand ; door opens and enter Mrs. 
Morton, who stands pretending to be horrified), 

Mrs. M. Mr. Browne! what does this mean? 

GEORGE. (stammering) Er-er-er—I—I—I—— 

Mrs. M. (bursting into laughter) So you’ve found out your 
mistake already. Well, I must say you’ve lost no time. No! no! don’t 
trouble to explain. Why, you didn’t suppose I was in earnest? you're quite 
young enough, I can assure you, to be my son-in-law, and not nearly steady 
enough to be my husband, even if I wanted one. Besides, as if anyone 
couldn’t see that you two young people were in love with one another. Let 
this be a warning to you not to be toodiffident in future, and also, young 
man ! (advancing and tapping him on the arm) to be a. little more sure of 
your own mind and purpose another time, and you won’t make such a 
foolish mistake in so simple a matter as Asking Mamma. 


CURTAIN. 
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FASHION’S PHASES. 


By HONOR GRAY. 


*O all things fair to sate my various eyes! 
O shapes and hues that please me well ! ” 


Ir is a curious fact, one, too, which defies contradiction, that throughout 
the world’s history the greatest magnificence in the fashion of dress, jewels, 
furniture, and equipage, has been attained to at periods of political disturb- 
ance and international strife. It seems as if trade tried to triumph over 
threatened depressions, and woman—quick to note the gloomy forebodings 
filling men’s minds —lent herself to surrounding them with every fair thing 
that is pleasing to the eye. 

No one can deny that the art of dress is now-a-days carried to a pitch of 
perfection almost unprecedented in English annals ; our manufacturers have 
benefited by the Louis Quinze craze to produce richer fabrics than they have 
offered for years, and the Pompadour stripes, with the beautiful bunches of 
natural coloured flowers, looking as if they were literally thrown down on 
the materials, are the outcome of a combination of nineteenth century know- 
ledge with sixteenth century taste. 

We do love to imitate our grandmothers, and men who—at any rate, for 
the present—do not care to go out to an ordinary dinner party in the more 
picturesque costume their ancestors wore, have seized with avidity on the 
excuse afforded them by the resuscitation of the old world dances known re- 
spectively as the Pasane, the Minuet, and the Gavotte to masquerade in what 
constituted their grand, or great grandfather’s ordinary evening dress. 

Before the rage for these quaint slow movements was at its present 
height, our own English theatres taught usthe charming effect they have for 
onlookers, and since then the fans, coiffures, and dresses necessary to carry 
out the figures with old world grace, have all been brought under our notice 
in the shops. 
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The beautiful Queen of of Navarre’s graceful bearing was shown off to 
perfection in the Pasane, which though so fashionable in France in the 
sixteenth century, is yet said to owe its origin to the Italian nobles of 
Padua; whilst the Minuet Louis XIV. loved to dancewith Malle. de Fontange, 
originated in Poitou, and the Gavotte lasted on tillthe times of the Empress 
Josephine, who delighted in the opportunities it gave her of showing off her 
lithe and somewhat snake-like figure. 

Ostrich feather fans remain still very fashionable. [have an evening gown in 
my mind, to describe presently, with which none other could be carried ; but 
for dresses of the periods of Louis Quinze, Seize, the fans representing those 
used at that date must be procured. These were painted, and had long 
narrow ivory sticks, such as those the best West End shops have lately re- 
introduced possess ; and the charming French designs painted upon gauze, 
render these latter the correct ones to carry with Pompadour costumes, 
With net ball gowns, the net fans with tiny zig-zag rows of pearl-edged satin 
ribbon run on to them, are prettiest, whilst feather ones, either the ordinary 
or lyre shape, and with ivory, tortoiseshell, gilt, or any other sticks, accord- 
ing to taste, should be used with silk or velvet gowns ; the heavier material 
rendering them more suitable. 

The dress I alluded to above—a dinner one for a fashionable party this 
month—consists of a white moiré antique petticoat, embroidered in silver 
spangles and beads, which follow the lines of the moiré pattern and give an 
effect of waves irridescence ; a white satin train lined with the palest shade 
of apple green satin, and side draperies which show their green lining as the 
wearer moves ; a thick ruche of pure white ostrich feathers is continued 
alike round petticoat and train, whilst the side draperies are deftly caught 
back by plumes of the same, and the bodice, which shows a little green to 
harmonise in front, has a plume also introduced upon it, and upon each of 
these feather tufts mother-of-pearl butterflies are placed as if hovering 
preparatory to settling down upon them. 

Another dress for a smaller dinner-party—one that also could be worn for 
a wedding, or smart afternoon ‘‘ At Home ’’—is made of moiré velvet, the 
ground being of pale porcelain blue, the scroll-like velvet design in high 
relief being of a very much darker shade of the same colour. This rich 
material opens in front, falling away to a point on the right side, and dis- 


closing an under petticoat of the pale blue in satin, perfectly plain, and 
edged with a deep border of blue fox fur, above which a broad band of rich 
gold embroidery is placed, the V shaped bodice, low back and front, being 
trimmed to correspond. 

Some lovely ball dresses, I saw the other day, told of the near approach 
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of spring. The petticoat of one consisted entirely of Parma violets, massed 
together as they would be in a gigantic bouquet, and veiled in soft mauve 
tulle. The back, very full, was also of tulle, having a large soft sash 
reaching to the hem over it. Another, also in mauve, but for an older 
lady, was of the most exquisite brocade, with gold and silver lilac wrought 
upon it ; the train and bodice were of this rich fabric, whilst the petticoat of 
plain mauve satin, veiled in tulle, had a magnificent trail of white and 
mauve lilac and foliage ¢hrown across it, almost as if the wearer had tired 
of holding it and flung it down upon her lap. And, todescribe one more, a 
third ball gown was made to xppear as if it consisted solely of the petals of 
enormous poppies, their beautiful crimped leaves forming indulations—one 
cannot call them flounces, though they represent them—round the back and 
front of the skirt, which, to break the line of red, had poppy buds, showing 
the green of their stems and outer leaves, hanging here and there upon it, 
The originality of this last-named gown renders it a key-note which dark 
beauties should strike. 

What of the jewellery, though, which is to be worn with all this finery ? 
Common-place gold ornaments are not in character with artistic dresses, the 
heavy bracelets, so popular a few years back, do not find favour now-a-days ; 
and, as a matter of fact, people who possess nothing worth speaking of in 
the way of good ornaments, do better to put a single row of Roman pearls 
round their throats, or a band of velvet with a tiny bow and some small 
pendant attached to it, than to sport the large gold necklets with massive 
lockets attached, which,they wore a little while ago. With bracelets it is the 
same, for those who do not possess very good jewels are chary just now of 
appearing in too much. 

Now that diamonds are so much worn in the daytime, all sorts and 
conditions of designs are produced to bring them into harmony with the 
uses to which they may be put. For instance, what are called colliers are far 
greater favourites amongst purchasers of new jewellery than necklaces ; the 
latter, if worn with a morning gown, appear to be in the worst possible taste, 
but the former fitting tightly round—say a high velvet collar—have a must 
becoming effect, and look thoroughly in character with a handsome high 
bodice. The prettiest colliers are composed of clusters of stones, alternating 
with sort of bars of diamonds ; every cluster can be separated, so cleverly are 
they arranged, and anyone possessed of a necklet as well, may for evening 
wear dissect their collier and use the diamond clusters it is composed of to 
decorate their bodice, hair, or skirt. Another way of employing the colliers 
upon low bodices is to fasten them with a bow, brooch, or feather plume 
upon the shoulder, and festoon them—of course catching them in here 
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and there—along one side of the bodice, ending them off with 4 
diamond pendant brooch in its centre. This is a direct return to 
the fashion in vogue a couple of hundred years ago, and those familiar 
with the portraits at Hampton Court and other of our national collec. 
tions will recall to mind how well jewellery looks when arranged 
upon a low bodice in this way. But in harking back, as we are 
doing, to the fashions of that time, and adopting the long-pointed evening 
bodices, with low-cut pointed backs and fronts, it is absolutely necessary to 
have the tulle, or lisse, or whatever else is drawn across the front, in lieu of 
the now entirely discarded tuckers, very skilfully arranged, else the effect of 
one’s tout-ensemble is liable to be marred; and no matter how well the 
bodice looks in the hand, this is a real difficulty to thin or scraggy folk. 
Aigrettes of every sort or kind are the right thing in the hair. Marabout, 
tipped with gold, silver, or colour, has again come to the tront, and looks 
lighter, worn with tulle or net ball gowns, than even ostrich plumes ; but no 
matter what the aigrettes consist of—butterflies either in mother-of-pearl or 
painted feathers and mounted on wires—so that they oscillate with the 
wearer’s movements, are very popular also; they must be placed well forward 
on the head, and attached to the hair by one of the delightful little diamond 
ornaments upon hairpins, which are Paris’s most novel production this 
season. Wee brooches in charming old designs, such as the Douglas emblem 
of the coronet and heart, or a tiny snake curled round, his ruby eyes 
shooting fire from his diamond head, are affectations of the day, and any 
amount of them may be fastened into the cascades of lace down the front of 
a five o'clock tea gown, splendour being a feature of our present fashions. 

Indeed in these days of willing it would require but little force of 
imagination to picture oneself back amongst the surroundings of a hundred 
or even two hundred years ago. All one reads, all one sees around one, 
tends to encourage the delusion, and people with a love for the furniture 
which up till a few years ago was hidden out of the way as lumber in the 
large old country houses which were full of it, may indulge their taste for 
antiquity to any extent by the aid of the art decorators of to-day. That is 
to say, if they will but look over their possessions and seek assistance in 
utilising them. 

What do most people do with the Bartolozzi’s they inherit? They leave 
them, as a rule, in the old black and gold frames they found them in when 
they took possession of their houses, and if they do promote them from the 
bed or lumber room to their boudoir, or even to some smaller drawing- 


room, they rarely consider how invaluable they might be for decorative 
purposes. 
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A chimney-piece and over-mantel I saw not long ago showed the 
use to which these beautiful heirlooms can be put when employed as panels 
_if I may use such a term, in order better to explain myself—set in to the 
white wood and mouldings so fashionable in these days, and so much in vogue 
at the date of Bartolozzi’s works. What can be done with one thing can be 
done with another, and the idea of making old prin.s a feature of the wood- 
work in one’s room opens out endless decorative prospects. The special 
door and mantel I am alluding to are white, and the pink of the Bartolozzi's 
is thrown into strong relief by the walls being hung with deep red silk. Were 
| putting myself back into my grandmother's days, I should use the term 
arras, for, if [ understand rightly, our modern brocaded hangings are the 
descendants of these ancient ones, and most effective they are. 


We use the privilege of picking our ancestors’ brains, so to many of us it 
is a delight to have one room of one date, another of another, and libraries 
and billiard-rooms certainly Gemand a heavier treatment than do saloons, 
drawing-rooms and the like. Some of these designs most certainly help one 
over difficulties one’s own maiden brain has not surmounted satisfactorily. For 
instance, line upon line is being constantly written with regard to the most suit- 
able way of draping the back of a piano. Given a diminutive drawing-room or a 
highly upholstered smoking-room, and Liberty fabrics or Japanese fans may 
look very well festooned upon it, but take the smoking or billiard-room in a 
large house, where the wood-work is dark, and what then? The effect of 
such decorative attempts is ludicrous, although the inmates who have brought 
itabout may be unaware of the fact. This difticulty has been solved by 
designing a case for a cottage pianoforte, which deserves to be seen to be 
appreciated. It is entirely in wood-work ; the back of the instrument, 
intended to face the room, consists of fluted bars of wood, separated at 
certain distances by wooden pilasters ; the front having what I venture to 
term skeleton legs, so that the piano, viewed from the side, has a much 
lighter appearance than is generally the case. A delightful sofa for a billiard- 
room—by the same designer—has a handsome wooden canopy, defying 
draughts when its side curtains are drawn. 

But amongst the many taking trifles, the Vernis Martin screens must 
not be forgotten. These are exquisitely painted, or else tapestried in the 
richest fabrics of the Louis Quinze and Louis Seize dates. The curved and 
flowing lines of the framework tell of the former period, whilst straighter 
ones represent the latter, and both consist of three panels having either 
rounded or graduated folds. One in particular, with a rich, deep, yellow 
ground, almost verging on saffron, had a typical design of monkeys 
interwoven amongst the scroll-work, reminding one of Le petit 
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Trianon, whilst another was exquisitely upholstered in brocade with the 
orthodox glass panels above. 

There is nothing original under the sun, but it is not given to every age 
to reproduce the same things, and the revival taking place in leather work 
needs noticing, although, as it hails from abroad, it may not be of much 
interest to English readers. However, some specimens of furniture, chairs, 
stools, and other articles by a Hamburg artist, which have been shown me, 
make me think the art will be appreciated here. The leather—thick cow. 
hide—is worked up into the very highest relief, and the designs carved upon 
it are simply exquisite, whether coloured, and reminding one of the old 
Cordoran work, or plain. The process by which this is arrived at is known ag 
hand-tooling, and I am glad to say the colouring is done by lady artists. 4 
screen in three panels has the figure of a medieval lady upon the middle 
panel, whilst the side ones have conventional flowers, the whole forming one 
design, as the branch is so arranged as to appear carried through the three 
panels, the burnished gold and brilliant colouring introduced reminding one 
of the illuminations of the Middle Ages, whilst the background of leather —in 
its natural colour—throws up the design and renders the screen perfect as an 
adjunct to a library. 

Thinking of leather reminds one of saddles, but before I go to them, I 
must add that one great beauty of these leather novelties is the way both 
the seats of chairs and the panels of screens are laced on to the frame work, 
Leather is used for this purpose, and ends off in tassels like the harness of a 
Spanish mule; this is, of course, in imitation of older work, but for 
vestibules and libraries nothing could be better. 

I am brought round to habits by this curious analogy, and this time of 
year they are of paramount importance to hunting ladies. The struggle to 
keep one’s habit from riding up is at all times a hard one, for the strap is 
annoying, and very few tailors succeed in cutting a skirt so as to do away with 
the necessity of using it ; buta way out of the difficulty has been found which 
I consider to be entirely successful. The habit skirt is cut altogether upon a 
new principle, which, so far as I can explain, is as follows :—-The novelty 
consists in a gore which allows for one’s pummel leg, and another which gives 
play for the pummel. By this arrangement no fulness is required at the back of 
the skirt, all the space that is needed being contrived by what I may terma 


dodge, the consequence being that one’s skirt fits one’s saddle as well as one’s 
self, and the reason which necessitated its riding up in the old days is done 
away with. When walking, too, these skirts have an advantage, for the 
fulness caused by the gores let in can be held to the side, and they fit 
otherwise so closely to the figure that they have the appearance of short 
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walking gowns. The habit bodies are made low in the neck to admit of a 
tiny show of waistcoat both there and at the waist, whilst the tail has two 
tight rolls of cloth down it, obviating any risk of its rising up. The designer 
of the habit has also originated some very preity tailor-made gowns ; one in 
French green cloth, with real golden otter round the skirt, has the fur 
bordering edged with an embroidered design in green and tinselled cord 
which is carried up the side draperies and employed upon the bodice, being 
arranged right across the front at the neck and narrowed into a tapering 
point at the waist. Another becoming dress for this time of the year is in 
soft French grey cloth, showing an under-petticoat embrvidered in grey and 
tinselled cord, the bodice to this one having an embroidered design both 
back and front. Jackets to match these costumes are made quite tight, and 
short, and for out-door coverings smart, close-fitting jackets will be worn 
more than ever this spring. A favourite one is in a delightful gens-d’armes 
blue beaver cloth, trimmed with a narrow band of otter round the neck, 
down the fronts, and placed V shape on the sleeves. The fur looks charming 
with blue and tinselled cord prettily laid on the cloth between, and for a long 
while nothing so effective as this tinselled cord intermixed with the colour of 
the material it is to go with has been seen, for it gives a spring-like look 
to the heavy dresses and jackets we are obliged to wear for the sake of 
warmth, long after the time of year makes one long to discard them, but 
whether it can be obtained everywhere, I doubt, any more than some very 
fascinating new spring materials which pleased me by their novelty. A very 
soft and light cloth on shepherd’s plaid has a stripe of broché flowers upon it, 
others with narrow stripes of grey or brown, and broad ones of light and dark 
shaded hruché flowers are decided novelties of the season, and all savour of 
Scotch. 


By-the-bye, nothing looks so well with a hard tailor made gown as Scotch 
jewellery ; little cairn-gorm, or Scotch amethyst earrings, and a dirk brooch at 
one’s neck are in perfect keeping with such a costume, but until lately it has 
been almost an impossibility to procure such things, unless one sent straight 
away to Edinburgh for them. Now one London house has made a specialité 
of them, and the pretty sets of Scotch jewellery to be seen there are most 
tempting. Quite the newest brooch is the ‘* Douglas,” and a pretty innovation 
has been thought of in the design which will enable all to wear it. Instead 
of the family motto being used, silver rings—symbolising the word 
“‘ Forward ”—support a cairn-gorm heart, surmounted by the coronet, and 
as all sizes are procurable, one can select either a bonnet or neck one, and 
if this pattern does not please one, and one has tired of the dirks, one can 
choose a new thing in the Colin Campbell claymore, the hilt and scabbard 
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of which are both highly worked, the pebbles being to be had set in either 
gold or silver. Necklets of cairn-gorms, too, are very pretty, when you have 
a circlet of single stones, as are the bracelets with the narrowest band of 
gold, having one stone in block setting and claw form ; these are certainly 
preferable to more gaudy gold bracelets, and such a set looks altogether more 
suitable when worn with, say, a heather tweed dress, than any other kind of 
jewellery. 

Talking of stones reminds one of the fact that beads are once more 
coming to the front as adjuncts of fancy work. The smaller sort, with 
which in years gone by we used to cover gentlemen’s pincushions and the 
like, have not yet put in an appearance, but large flat ones representing 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and topazes are much used now both for silk 
and crewel embroidery. The effect is very rich, and particularly when 
cushions and chairbacks are destined for a room furnished after the Gothic 
style, their medizeval appearance is much enhanced by the introduction of 
beads. 

In children we are afraid to inculcate a ‘‘ striving after effect,” for fear 
our teaching in that direction should result in the turning out of artful 
little minxes, and too precocious little men ; yet, there is no doubt, what I 


” 


venture to call an improved ‘‘ Kindergarten” system would be invaluable to 
the younger generation who need many a lesson, unattainable in school hours, 
relative to dress, decoration, and the like. 

Possibly ‘* Girton” girls, when they marry in their teens, may appear at 
the altar in the most becoming and correct of costumes, and follow up the 
matrimonial ceremony by arranging their homes upon the latest decorative 
and sanitary principles. But, lesser lights than these female collegians will 
probably be sought in marriage for some years to come, and for these, it 
seems to me, we might constitute a sort of stepping stone to knowledge on 
points of dress and decoration, which the children of people living in the 
country have—at allevents at present—but few opportunities of gaining. 

For instance, wonderful as the mechanical toys of the present day are, 
they teach nothing that an intelligent child is not made to understand by 
clockwork ;_ so alike with the beautiful dolls which are equally admired by 
the oldest of grandmothers, and the youngest of grandchildren. Seldom, if 
ever, do you see them dressed really in either present day fashion, or in 
historical costumes, which would convey ideas to children that their elders 
might improve upon, by a reference to the periods when dolly’s garments 
were in vogue. And, continuing in the same strain, the doll’s-house furniture 
we buy now-a-days is no doubt made by the most skilful German workmen, 
from well-approved patterns. Yet, long ago—as one can see in some 
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nurseries where the old toys once belonging to aunts and even grannies are 
treasured up as a kind of childish heirlooms—English joiners and carpenters 
turned out more strongly and better made toy furniture, furniture, too, 
which more closely imitated that in use among live folk, and which gave an 
idea of the fashion of the times. 

All I am saying may sound by the way, but if designers and others 
would give a thought to the fact of how much decorative art children might 
be taught, almost unawares, through their toys, they would, I think, lend a 
hand to my scheme. The doll’s-house in the Kensington Museum—so says 
a writer in the Queen —which was constructed in Nuremberg 200 years ago, 
gives a faithful representation of the middle-class life of that period, the 
furniture and the dresses of the dolls alike telling the tale of what was used 
and worn at that date. 

So much money is spent on useless toys that have no object beyond 
the gratification of the moment, that the plea of such expensive sets 
of furniture as, perhaps, I am suggesting being unsaleable, falls to 
the ground, and I do hope, if these few lines meet the eye of any one 
interested in juvenile development, who designs the beautiful artistic 
furniture that even those in comparatively straitened circumstances can 
procure now for their villa homes, they will give five minutes’ thought to the 
idea that it might be possible, through the medium of toys, to convey a 
great deal more instruction to children than is at present done. The project 
is capable of endless enlargement ; but I have hinted at two ways in which 
first lessons in art might be given without almost the learners discovering 
they were being instructed, and in these days of cramming, such a possibility 
would be a very welcome one. 

It is curious to note how in everything we are harking backwards in our 
tastes, and needlework especially shows this to be the case. All Irish 
workers will lament Mdlle. Riego’s death, which tool: place last month, her 
efforts to assist the necessities of the poor starving creatures in the famine 
of 1846 having resulted in the invention, one may almost say, of Irish 
crochet, for up to the time she published her book on the subject the 
industry was unknown. It always seems a pity that our luxurious 
tendencies lead us so away from all our national industries, the present craze 
for silken under garments renders it well-nigh impossible for ladies’ outfitters 
to use Irish lace or embroidery to any extent, they being only suited to trim 
cambric or linen clothes. People do not trouble their heads about these, to 
them, out-of-the-way questions, they give their morey liberally, and when 
the question of necessitous gentlewomen—lIrish or otherwise—is brought very 
prominently before their notice, they will order garments trimmed with the 
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work of these ladies’ hands, but they will not wear them, though they buy 
them, and therefore the patronage does little to increase the sale. It is the 
same with nearly every charitable attempt to help, it languishes because of 
the want of thought amongst the very class to whom it looks or support, and 
to leave off from where I began, I must say, where trade is striving so hard to 
tide over evil times, and the wealthy are assisting by the magnificence of their 
surroundings to help it, a little more consideration amongst the leaders of 
fashion would be worth more than many of the pounds which they 
lavishly expend in achieving this result. 
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Peace broke out suddenly on New Year’s Day. Rarely has a more 
felicitous epigram been uttered. The closing months of 1887 were made 
mournful by the constant rumbling of artillery waggons along the distant 
frontier highways. But lo! the year of octaves dawned, and straightway 
there wasa cessation of disquieting rumour. From all the brilliant Conti- 
nental Jour de Van receptions came the ringing, welcome message of season- 
able goodwill, 

Up till that date no one in authority had spoken officially, but an unofticial 
mutual bombardmenthad beenkept up between the inspired organs of Vienna, 
Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Shells discharged by the Inwvalide Russe kept 
us continually on the qui vive, or roundshot from the Allgemeine Zeitung 
made rest impossible. But new assurancescome from the Czar, at Moscow, that 
the peace will not be broken this year. The knowledge that the old German 
Emperor desires that no new war may trouble his latter days, the unreadi- 
ness of Austria, and the generally pacific views of the new French head of 
the State, make it possible for a time to sleep on the two cars. For how 
long? That is the question. 

Unready rather than pacific are all our great armed neighbours. That is 
the secret of the present pause. Austria, as the learned English ex-states- 
man tells us, cannot submit to a prolonged peace without loss of dignity and 
provinces. At the same time, of all unready nations she is the most unready. 
Rumours are rife, in the very teeth of the general lull, of her intention to 
attack Russia in the early spring. These rumours may be foundationless ; 
but if she does so, she will not move without the full German consent and 
promise of ultimate support. Russia, for her part, has immediately fallen 
back upon the Bulgarian grievance. That is the sore place in the bear's 
back. It suits the Muscovite Power to have a constant seton in the European 
wound. Otherwise there is little doubt that that matter might amicably be 
arranged. Ferdinand is befriended by no one. Willingly would all Europe 
consent to his ejection. But the Muscovites demand more ; and their claim 
to temporarily occupy Bulgaria will assuredly follow the removal of Prince 
Ferdinand, which by means similar to those which got rid of him of Batten- 
berg will speedily become a fait accompli. This will be a direct invitation 
a la guerre. 

In France the outlook is decidedly more tranquil. M. Sadi Carnot, 
chosen almost by hazard, and who certainly owes his presidency to the 
jealousy and distrust with which interquarrelling politicians regarded better 
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known men, is proving himself a very able ofticer. He is said to love peace, 
and to long to see an understanding arrived at between all the Powers 
outside the great Central European Triple Alliance. He has also the good 
sense to know how to occupy the volatile Parisians’ minds. His palace bids 
fair to become quite a centre of fashionable and gay life. He assumes ag 
much state as his predecessor did modesty of life. In all this diversion he 
is and will be ably aided by Lord Lytton. Our new Ambassador igs no 
comprehender of commerce. Hence the very natural protest from the City; 
for all the great European commercial treaties are initiated and elaborated, 
if not consummated, at Paris. But he is most ambitious of social glory, and 
thoroughly imbued with. Vice-Regal notions, acquired in India, as to how an 
Ambassador ought to live. Already his receptions have assumed a grandeur 
quite imperial. It may prove that the somewhat impractical ‘ Owen 
Meredith” was the best man after all to send to the gay city. 

The terror of an outburst of hostilities while such huge armaments 
pauperise the Continent, and move about in an ever-increasing dread of 
collision, must always be very great. Nevertheless, that the actual 
conflagration of war has not yet broken out is our best hope. While there is 
peace indeed there is hope. Every postponement strengthens the chances of 
peace. War must come sooner or later, Canning was told. ‘*‘ Then, in God’s 
Name, let it be later,” he replied. In his case it never came. Therefore, let 
us hope ; though it needs a sanguine soul to do so beyond May. 


* * * 


To turn from foreign to home affairs is to undertake an infinitely more 
difficult task. For we have no politics ; and must touch all party matters 
with delicately-impartial hand. This is a précis of facts. We chronicle—not 
comment. It will probably be conceded by all men that, all other things 
being equal, the elective tendency of the nation is always against the 
Government for the time being. A Government is always a yoke to be 
borne, necessary as our reason acknowledges it, and all the perpetual little 
galls and pinches of the unavoidable restrictions on personal liberty are 
resented against the Government of the day. Moreover, English love of fair 
play prompts electors into a frequently silly resolve to give each side turn 
and turn about. These, perhaps, are almost suflicient motives to account for 
the losses suffered by the Ministerial party, whenever they put a question to 
the country outside the House all during part of last year. Whatever the 
cause, it is undeniable that they were beginning to become chronic, and operate 
adversely on those in power. And it is equally undeniable that the wave of 
feeling which seems to have reached its highest limit somewhere about the 
beginning of October, had thoroughly spent itself in November ; whilst 
motion in a contrary direction set in during December. But electoral 
calculations are mere valueless and idle speculations, liable to be upset by 
the most trivial accident, and at a general election to be utterly overthrown by 
the way in which the first half-dozen contests are settled. Nor is there 
anyone so utterly ignorant about the political feeling of the country as we 
who live in and around Pall Mall. 
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Home Rule, like a rolling snowball, gathers certain new adherents at 
every turn ; but less than its advocates anticipated. Against this must be 
balanced the unexpected cohesion of the very diverse sections of the Unionist 
party ; and a growing feeling of contentment throughout the length and 
preadth of Britain that Ireland is at last treated with firmness and unvarying 
purpose instead of Protean vacillation. 

A very earnest effort will be made this Session to shelve the eternal 
Hibernian, and deal with the patient Briton. The first few weeks will 
probably show us what success is likely to attend the effort. 

Mr. Gladstone, according to his latest utterance, still insists that 
Ireland blocks the way. His policy is importunity. He remembers the Unjust 
Steward in the Bible, who, for the simple sake of peace and quietness, 
yielded to the widow’s wailing. 

Mr. Parnell is diametrically opposed to this. He believes that to aid the 
Government is to facilitate its downfall. He thinks that though it is united 
in negative resistance, active legislation must precipitate dissolution. But 
this astute policy is one to which the democratic instincts of the Opposition 
of to-day, instincts which make present abnegation for the sake of future 
gain impossible, will not permit a trial. The Ministry and the Opposition 
are bound together by entirely ditferent principles. Men of divergent creeds 
are held together in the Government by an external force exercised all 
around them—the pressure of a mutual dread of Home Rule. The 
Opposition, on the contrary, diverse in constitution as ever the Ministry is, 
coheres on account of the internal attraction of the name and personality of 
its leader. 

The main features of the programme of the Session are already before the 
country. The County Government Bill, the shire-moot recreative measure, 
is to be the pice de résistance. As soon as the details of this reform came up 
for practical discussion, there was danger of a rupture. Mr. Ritchie’s 
original draft was not sufliciently thorough for the Liberal Unionists ; whose 
only hope, when the appeal, which they would eternally defer, to the country 
comes, is to be able to point to the Liberalised nature of the measures passed 
by a Tory Government. It was, therefore, considerably broadened ; the ruling 
Marquess from without dictating his terms to the reigning Marquess within. 
This caused an animated Old Blue scare. It was, however, allayed ; and 
the official Premier, at Liverpool, made a long speech to his party, which was 
practically an apology beforehand for the “ advanced” nature of his coming 
legislation, He furthermore intimated that he and his supporters took office 
under the national mandate to restore law and order to Ireland. Law and 
order was in process of restoration now ; but until their duty was completed 
neither he nor his would be driven from oftice by inconsiderable adverse 
votes. The Gladstonians, on the other hand, conceiving that the moment is 
opportune and the country with them, will move Heaven and earth to force 
on a dissolution. 


* * * 


The Fair-trade resolution, on which an overwhelming impromptu 
majority was snatched at Oxford, in the very teeth of the Premier, cannot 
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be passed over unnoticed. Protection has always been the idol of the 
Conservative cors cordium. For years it was mourned for as a dead darling, 
But the other day the party plucked up certain heart of grace, and pro- 
claimed their old love. Whether more men are to-day Protectionists 
Fair-traders, or Reciprocitarians, than hitherto we know not. They 
have undoubtedly grown bolder. In the twinkling of an eye, at 
the elder university town, a secret society became a loud-voiced 
political association. Whatever else they may have done, they 
have rendered an en-Cabinetted alliance between the Marquesses and 
their followers an impossibility. Lord Salisbury has challenged the 
apostles of the new, or rather revived fiscal, gospel to tabulate their 
ideas, that Parliament may have something definite to discuss. During 
the coming Session Mr. Howard Vincent will probably lay on the table 
certain resolutions embodying whatever there is of agreement amongst the 
opposing ranks of the tariff-reformers. Then, if Mr. Parnell’s advice be 
followed, will be the Hibernian’s chance. If they support the Vincenites, 
and they conscientiously can, for as regards Ireland they are all Protec- 
tionists, they will succeed either in immediately embarrassing the Govern. 
ment, or in so over-exalting in their own estimation the Fair-traders that 
they will grow recalcitrant. 

With the opening Session certain readjustments of burdens may be 
expected. Mr. Henry Matthews, who by prudent firmness has re-established 
his reputation jeopardised: by want of tact, will probably not, as The Times 
rashly predicted, make way for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, for the Bristol 
baronet has at last resigned even his portfolioless seat in the Cabinet. If 
Mr. Balfour leaves Ireland, it will be to lead the House in the place of a 
late Mr. Smith, at that time a viscount. But there is saving grace in an if. 
If our Russian explorer enters the Ministry, it may be as Indian Secretary 
once more ; whilst Lord Cross’ and Lord John Manners’ superannuations 
may make room for other aspirations. 


a - os 


The sentences pronounced on Mr. Wilfrid Blunt in Ireland, and Messrs, 
Burns and Cunninghame-Graham in England, call for no surprise, differently 
as we may look upon the deeds which necessitated them. Some of us regard 
their performers as philanthropic heroes and patriotic martyrs, others as 
mere mountebanks and notoriety-at-any-price hunters. But we must admit 
that these gentlemen, one and all, resisted the police in the execution of their 
duty. Their motives may have been good. Theiractions were undoubtedly 
ill-advised. The law has judged their actions. They undeniably sinned 
against the social order, against the powers that are, and which render the 
existing réyime possible. -Practically their offences were the same. But 
the penalties imposed upon them differ in severity. Mr. Blunt was in the 
position of a soldier who disobeys his officers in the presence of the enemy ; 
Messrs. Cunninghame-Graham and Burns in that of soldiers whose bellicose 
ardour bubbles through the tedious restraints of barrack life. Hence the 
Irish authorities give the two months with all the unmitigated disagreeables 
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ching to an ordinary offender’s incarceration, and the English six weeks 
(J d 


atta 
of imprisonment made easy. 


*% ” 


The Unemployed have troubled us little lately, thanks to the firmness of 
those in power. At first, no doubt, the gatherings were the outcome of much 
mute misery, seeking to make itself articulate. But the rostrum of the 
work-seeker was soon usurped by the idle, dissolute and loafing. The daily 
meetings were no longer the self-advertising reunions of the Unemployed. 
They became the centres of socialistic propagandism. Thousands collected 
every afternoon to lounge away the hours, listening to some politicalagitator, 
or, what was more to their taste, some vulgar, but born comedian, who, to a 
running commentary of laughter, poured forth witticism and joke incessantly 
on the aristocracy and the established order generally. Very clever were 
some of these men in their way, full of antic, repartee, and _ satire, 
indescribably low : plebeian Sydney Smiths, Theodore Hooks, Tooles, and 
Lionel Broughs. To assist at these matinées was assuredly to be amused. 
But traffic was impeded, chronic uneasiness generated, discontent fomented, 
and local trade paralysed. They had to be stopped, and by the decisive en- 
gagement between the forces of order and disorder, humorously called the 
battle of Trafalgar-square, this was done. 


% % % 


All this is ancient history, and we pass on, to just a month after the 
celebrated Sunday, on to the last tableaw of all in this big comedy. 

Alfred Linnell was a lithographer, a listless, good-natured, idle, altogether 
unnoteworthy vagabond. ‘the world had gone against the poor fellow in the 
course of his feeble struggle with it. Devoid of energy, constitutionally 
indifferent to all things, desirous only of getting, day by day, just enough to 
eat, and a little more anxious about securing quite enough to drink, the 
strong tide of circumstance had overpowered him. He had gone under. He 
had lost his wife ; his family were left to take care of themselves ; two of his 
children were in the workhouse ; one had recently died. He had no connec- 
tion with any social or political organisation whatsoever. Theories and 
projects concerning others had no interest for him. He was simply a 
no-account man, as our cousins say. Poor devil, is the English of that 
Americanism. 

One Sunday he crawled out to breathe the air. Languidly enough he 
strolled along the Embankment. Some one told him something was going 
on in Trafalgar-square. With tepid curiosity he thought he might as well 
stroll thitherward as elsewhere. But he never got there. Turning into 
Northumberland-avenue, he was instantly knocked down and rendered 
insensible insome tumult of the people. What happened, no human being 
ever knew. Linnell himself had not the vaguest notion. He recovered 
consciousness at Charing Cross Hospital, and found himself lying on a couch 
witha broken thigh. He was kindly treated ; and seemed to be about to 
recover. But dissipation had sapped his constitution—blood poisoning set 
in. Good-for-nothing could not rouse himself to struggle against the foe. 
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His life flickered, and went out. ‘* The victim of the disorderly mob,” The 
Times called him. ‘‘ Murdered by the police,” yelled the socialist organs. 

Utterly insignificant had he been while living. Dead, he became the 
burning topicof the day. Coroners saton his body with double rites, Like 
Wellington or Nelson, he had a public funeral. Slowly pacing through the 
heart of London, stately horses bore his flower-buried coffin ; the banners of 
three great associations, Socialism, Hibernian Home Rule and Radicalism 
floated from the hearse, which was blazoned, with the motto “ Killed by 
the Police.” A hundred thousand inquisitive spectators watched that 
mile-long dreary procession. His pall-bearers were all the great leaders of 
the Advanced Party in the State. One of England’s greatest poets wrote his 
dirge ;a well-known musician set it to music; a great allegorical artist 
designed his memorial card. If of all these thousand favours one had been 
extended during life ! Just one to remind the dead that he too was aman, 
and should show energy and self-respect. 

Nor is this all. At the cemetery the curious crowd were refused. Only 
the few went on to the grave. Darkness and misty rain set in. Hurriedly 
were the last rites performed. Grave-side oratory was swallowed up in 
blackness ; and only here and there, when a pipe lighted lit up the gloom, or 
a curse uttered boomed dead on the sodden air, could bystanders be detected. 
When the mourners reached the gates the multitude had utterly melted 
away in the murky night. Linnell’s battered corpse had served its turn ; he 
was already forgotten. Ancient history all this may be ; but worth remem- 
bering and re-chronicling. For never has it been our lot to record an 
incident so poignantly eloquent with pathetic irony, so infinitely pitiful. 


* * ¥ 


In art circles there has been woful war. It began some time since, and in 
this wise. Sir Coutts Lindsay’s hobby is art. He both paints himself and 
plays at Meecenas. He runs the Grosvenor Gallery, and has of late allowed 
it to become the rather exclusive haunt of a particular school, the esthetic, 
and what is called the New English Art, that is to say, really the Franco- 
Yankee coterie. But the Grosvenor Institution covers something more than 
the mere picture gallery—-electric light supplying machinery, a lending 
library, a concert room, a club, and a restaurant. In all, some £200,000 
capital is represented. At the head of this concern, as managing directors, 
stood Messrs. Comyns-Carr, author-playwright, and Hallé, artist. Perhaps 
under their management, when all was done for sweet art’s sake, Sir Coutts’ 
annual profits were not of thelargest. At any rate, it does not seem to have gone 
on in the smoothest possible manner. Finally, Sir Coutts invited Verestchagin, 
the Russian, a mighty realistic painter, full of raw, crude, unharmonised 
force, to exhibit. In so doing he shocked the dainty sensibilities of his own 
inbred friends. So Messrs. Comyns-Carr and Hallé thought it wise to 
shake off the dust of their feet against him. This they did, with much 
literary display accompanying their action, Then we were told of an 
opposition palace of art—the Halecarnassian—which they were going to 
raise on the site of the defunct Regent-street Co-operative Butchery. Marble 
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halls these were to be, a very dream of splendour, spacious enough to admit 
the most colossal statuary. But somehow the project seems to hang tire— 
remain a mere dream, in fact. At present, it looks any odds on Mvecenas. 

~ ~ - 

Books. The three books of the season have been Mr. Swinburne’s 
ancient British poem, Locrine, in matchless verse, Darwin’s Life, and Mr. 
Froude’s West Indian work. The record of Darwin’s life is uneventful. 
His works are his biography. He lived simply, the Beagle voyage was his 
chief exploit ; for the rest his life is but a chronicle of scientific honours, 
attained most worthily, and of theological aspersions. From the three great 
volumes we cull for chief charm the sweet flower of a perception of the great 
naturalist’s perfect modesty. He was the modestest man in Europe. ‘“‘ Les 
belles actions paraissent towjowrs simples d ceux qui les font,” said Ségur. It 
was so with Darwin. Mr. Froude has gone to the West Indies to fix upa 
telescope through which he spies at Mr. Gladstone and Ireland. Sound ratings 
of English supineness, warnings that the Bow of Ulysses is unbending, mingle 
with exquisite Kingsley-like description of the loveliness of the Antilles. It 
is a curious book, extravagantly interesting. 

” * * 

To the outside world the extreme interest roused by the death of Mr. 
Archibald McNeill must seem incomprehensible. His position in the 
journalistic world was not one of great importance. There are thousands 
of such men in London. He was no Sala, Burleigh, Phil Robinson, Burnand, 
or Wilson ; to the exoteric his name was utterly unknown. But in himself 
he was most gentle and loveable. Ever ready to help and to please, his 
figure never cast a hostile shadow. He envied no fellow craftsman; none 
envied him. Never in his life had he trodden on any man’s corn. Yet he 
knew all Bohemia—that kingdom of supersensitive folk. This was his 
supreme merit. And of whom else can we say as much? For this virtue, 
Bohemia loved him. Then, it must be remembered, he belonged to a very 
distinctly articulate class. Journalists are not people who suffer and are still. 
Hence the eloquent outcry which moves ambassadors like puppets, and 
makes the officials of two nations stir. Special praise is due to the Savage 
Club. Nota rich body, it has offered £200 reward for the elucidation of its 


lost brother’s fate. 
* * * 


New clubs, always new clubs! It is the social feature of the age. By 
3,000 a year is it computed does the membership of London Clubland swell. 
Every clerk to-day must have his club. The Premier at Derby stirred a 
hornets’ nest when he preferred club-founding to intemperate advocacy of 
temperance. A wordy war on the subject resounded in all the papers. But 
at Liverpool he closed the contention, remarking, ‘‘ Depend upon it, the 
healthiest thing for men is healthy association with the best men of their 
own class.” That is admittedly final, indisputable. 

Another charge brought against clubs is that they interfere with marriages. 
It is not deniable that the number of marriages is rapidly decreasing ; 
indeed, at the present rate of decrease it is calculated that in another century 
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we shall neither marry nor be given in marriage at all. But this arises from 
the spirit of social ambition of the times. The man who can live asa bachelor 
on terms with the set above him will not marry and live with his own class, 
Club comforts do not prevent marriages. But prevented marriages create a 
demand for club comforts. Let us not mistake cause for effect. 

~ s * 


The Star, our new evening paper, twinkles brightly. There was room for 
it. The Gladstonians up till now have had no thoroughgoing London daily 
organ. Mr. O’Connoris opportune in his venture. As far as one can judge, 
the new paper is started on the lines of the Pall Mall, with the important 
detail of the exclusion of pornography. In his confession of faith Mr, 
O’Connor stated that he thought a London paper should be written for 
Londoners by Londoners. After this it is droll to find at the head of the new 
sheet an Irish editor directing it on American lines, and advocating Cosmo- 
politan Socialism. To this extent it is thoroughly London though ; it 
treats with greater length of the failure of a Regent-street dressmaker than 
of the destitution of a few million Mongolians in distant China. 

* * # 

There are about six music-halls to one theatre in London, but in the 
provinces one to three. Music-hallery becomes the mania of the Metro- 
politan entertainment seeker, and has had its apotheosis in the recently 
opened Empire Variety Palace. Afflictions sore long time the Empire bore. 
Piece after piece produced on its theatrical boards spelt deficit. Its 
enemies successfully fought against its music-hall licence. Finally it triumphed, 
and last month blazed out the most magnificent house of its sort in Europe. 
Tt mounts two ballets, one Dilara, the most beautiful spectacle of its sort 
seen fora longtime in London, the other a Sports’ ballet, most ingenious. 
Its management have yet to learn to make its variety programme rival that 
of hostile houses. 

Drury Lane pantomime equals any of its predecessors in pageantry and 
gorgeosity ; and what is a new feature, is at the same time funny as the Christ- 
mas shows of our youth. Its one weak point is the leading lady, Miss Letty 
Lind, an exquisite dancer, but insignificant actress, who gets swallowed up in 
the splendour around her, and lost in the huge auditorium facing her. The 
Gaiety show was, as usual, attractive, and the company one not to be rivalled 
for burlesque. But the ‘* Richard Henry ” framework called Frankenstein, 
which such supreme artists in their way as Miss Farren, Miss Grey, Mr. 
Leslie, and Mr. Lonnen were called upon to elaborate, was beneath 
contempt. Hence sundry protests from the audience, until, with practice, 
the talents of the players succeeded in burying the barrenness of the 
authors. 

Unpopular Mr. Buchanan’s quasi success with Partners, an adaptation of 
Dandet’s Fromont Jewne et Risler Ainé, and his failure with Fascination, 
which he originated himself, with Miss Jay’s help, have been sufficiently 
discussed. The Kendals are running through their repertoire with Mr. Hare 
at St. James’s prior to parting with him. 
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